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The Investment 
of Compulsory Social Insurance Funds 


by 


Cyrille DEcHAMP 
International Labour Office 


The investment of funds is one of the chief concerns of the 
authorities responsible for the operation of social insurance 
schemes. During a period of economic and monetary instability, 
these authorities have a particularly exacting task to perform 
since they must look for investments that are both sound and 
profitable, and the two requirements are often difficult to reconcile. 

The following article draws attention to the problems that 
have arisen recently in the investment of social insurance funds. 
The author has no intention of considering what justification 
there is for the rules governing the volume of reserves and the 
rate at which they should be accumulated. He starts from the fact 
that a great many social insurance institutions are required by 
their financial regulations to manage funds of considerable 
magnitude. His enquiry is directed only to the main issues, and 
his object is to throw light on their essential features. 


HE purpose of the reserve funds of compulsory insurance 

schemes is either to ensure that the interest earned on 

the accumulated capital will maintain the financial balance 

of the scheme (by means of technical or actuarial reserves) or 

to avoid sudden fluctuations in the rate of contribution owing 
to unforeseen events (by means of contingency reserves). 

In defining the investment policy of social insurance insti- 
tutions, in relation to the purpose their reserves should serve, 
consideration should first be given to the general conditions 
that their investments should fulfil, namely: safety, yield, 
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mobility, and economic and social utility. Having laid down 
these conditions, we must then examine which of available 
investments can or should prima facie be considered as fulfilling 
those conditions. 

An enquiry of this kind cannot be carried out thoroughly 
within the limits of this article, and it must suffice to state 
the reasons of principle and some of the practical arguments 
advanced for or against the various kinds of investment that 
may be contemplated for social insurance purposes. In other 
words, we shall review the various points which have to be 
considered when the investment policy of a social insurance 
institution is to be determined and which will accordingly 
influence the composition of the assets. 

Finally, consideration will be given to the problems raised 
by the extreme sensitivity of insurance assets to the conse- 
quences of forced reductions in investment yields and of mone- 
tary depreciations. In this connection reference will be made 
to the various measures that have been or might be taken to 
guarantee the reserves of compulsory insurance schemes and 
to maintain the purchasing power of the benefits promised to 
persons covered by the scheme. 


CONDITIONS TO BE FULFILLED BY THE INVESTMENTS 


In order to serve their purpose, which is to cope with chance 
increases in the frequency and size of claims or to balance the 
guaranteed benefits, the investments of social insurance funds 
must fulfil certain requirements as regards safety, yield, and, 
if necessary, mobility. 

In addition, among the various investments that fulfil 
these fundamental requirements, preference must often be 
given to those that are most useful economically or socially. 


Safety 


A social insurance scheme must, first of all, see that its 
debtors punctually pay the interest they have promised to 
pay and that they repay the full amount of the borrowed capital 
at the due date. In other words, the first requirement is that 
the debtors must provide unquestionable security for the 
repayment of the principal with interest, at the nominal value. 

This nominal or formal solvency expressed in a fixed currency 
may clearly be sought in various ways. 
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As a rule there would appear to be the best security when 
the debtor is a public authority—such as the State, a province, 
or a municipality—which is a permanent entity and has power 
to levy taxes on persons within its jurisdiction for the purpose 
of meeting its liabilities. A claim on the State and its com- 
ponent institutions, we repeat, affords the fullest measure of 
nominal security, since the repayment of principal with interest 
is guaranteed by rates or taxes which the political authority 
may always levy, subject only to such limits as are set by the 
taxpayers’ ability to pay taxes. 

When the debtor is a corporation, but not a public authority, 
and the source of revenue available for the repayment of prin- 
cipal with interest is not absolutely reliable, formal solvency 
may be ensured either by some charge that will cover the 
amount or by a preferential claim on the debtor’s property 
or on part of that property. This is equally true of a private 
person. 

Clearly, the formal security afforded by the charge or 
preferential claim depends on the comparative value of the 
charge or preference. 

Neither the charge nor the preference relieves the responsible 
authority of the duty to enquire into the personal solvency 
of the debtor, which means his ability to meet his liabilities 
without the charge having to be realised or the preferential 
claim having to be enforced. It seems unnecessary to dwell 
on the difficulties and the risks involved in foreclosing a mort- 
gage, for instance. If the authority failed to enquire, before 
granting the loan, not only into the real value of the charge 
and the opportunities of getting value for the charge, but also 
into the personal solvency of the borrower, it might, in order 
to avoid a loss of principal as well as interest, subsequently 
have to acquire the real estate mortgaged. It may very 
often be undesirable, though not necessarily disastrous, to 
acquire real estate in such circumstances, since the cost of 
repairs and of management may considerably diminish the 
net return on the investment. 

The responsible authority must, then, in the first place 
try to get as full a measure of nominal or formal security as 
possible, supplementing the personal solvency of the debtor 
if necessary by a preferential claim or charge covering the 
amount of the claim. 

Should the authority also seek “ real’ security ? Should 
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it try to invest its funds in such a way that the yield increases 
with the fall in the purchasing power of money ? If so, it must 
weigh the advantages afforded by investments of this kind in 
the event of any currency devaluation against the disadvantages 
they involve: the difficulty of managing them, their extreme 
sensitiveness to economic fluctuations and to changes in pro- 
duction and consumption, their very small or very uncertain 
yield, their excessively speculative nature, and finally, the 
special openings for fraud that some of them afford. The author- 
ity must to some extent decide between securities bearing 
a fixed and those bearing a variable rate of interest. It must 
carefully consider, in each case, what likelihood there may 
be of losing both principal and interest, either owing to an 
unfortunate speculation or owing to monetary depreciation, 
but it should not be overlooked that in the former contingency 
there will as a rule be no remedy other than perhaps an increase 
in members’ contributions to cover the loss, while the same 
may not apply in the event of currency depreciation if the 
responsibility of the State is likely to be involved. 

The kind of action taken to restore financial equilibrium 
when it is upset or threatened by the depreciation of reserves 
will clearly depend on the causes of the depreciation, and the 
extent to which the cause lies in the administration of the 
insurance scheme or in independent circumstances such as 
monetary devaluation. 

The success of the action taken will depend on the forces 
at work, the extent and rapidity of the devaluation, and the 
amount of the loss incurred, as well as on the opportunities 
that the public authorities have of counteracting or rather 
compensating for the effects of the fall in the purchasing power 
of the currency. 

Post-war experience shows that compulsory insurance 
schemes have usually been able to overcome even the most 
acute and prolonged monetary depreciations without reducing 
to a very marked extent the real value of the benefits paid. 

It is very much to the advantage of compulsory insurance 
schemes, however, that currency stability should be maintained ; 
while the liabilities of an insurance scheme do not vary 
exactly with the purchasing power of the currency, they must 
in practice always be adjusted to that purchasing power. 
Currency devaluation inevitably leads to a deficiency in reserves, 
if it does not wipe them out altogether, and thus makes it 
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impossible for the scheme to meet liabilities by drawing 
on its own resources. Adjustments made after devaluation 
are always difficult to carry out, whatever the strength of the 
insured group. They are slow ; in most cases they entail sacrifices 
not only on the part of the active members of the scheme but 
also at the expense of the beneficiaries ; they undermine faith 
in the value of the protection guaranteed to insured persons, 
and hinder the future growth of confidence. 

Monetary stability or instability, however, is nearly always 
entirely independent of the investments of the social insurance 
scheme, since the nature of those investments can have 
only a very insignificant effect on currency stability. It could 
not be otherwise unless the investment policy of the insurance 
scheme could have a decisive influence on public finance. 
No doubt that policy is one of the many factors that influence 
the credit of the State. It may be held that a compulsory 
social insurance scheme ought to support public credit, but it 
is scarcely conceivable that this could have a decisive influence. 

It cannot be said, of course, that prospects of monetary 
stability or instability do not normally affect the choice of 
investments, but all that insurance authorities can do is to 


try, within the limits of their powers, to guard against currency 
devaluation by confining investments to certain classes of 
securities and selecting those with a variable yield. The question 
that arises is whether insurance authorities ought to do this, 
or more exactly whether it is reasonable and desirable to 
authorise them to cover the risk of currency devaluation by 
investing in securities with a variable yield. 


Mobility 


The mobility of an investment may be estimated in relation 
to the possibilities it offers of immediate realisation of the 
capital, at any moment, or at a date which is fixed in advance 
and cannot be anticipated. 

The first kind of mobility is afforded by a current account 
in a solvent institution, the second by a mortgage loan, or a 
well-secured loan repayable at the end of ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. 

The contingency reserves of social insurance institutions 
should as a rule seek the first kind of mobility, while actuarial 
reserves, which are intended, subject to what will be said 
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below, to be used up gradually and in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, should seek the second kind. 

This by no means implies, however, that the contingency 
reserves of a social insurance institution may only be deposited 
on current account in a bank or invested in very short-term 
securities, such as the floating debt, or that a compulsory 
insurance scheme should always provide for the realisation 
of all or part of its actuarial reserves at a given date to pay 
benefit claims. 

It is easy to raise money temporarily on a holding of stock 
exchange securities. An insurance authority which needs for a 
time a large sum of money, but which wishes to realise its holding 
only by degrees, can without much trouble or expense raise such 
funds as it requires, for any short period it chooses to fix, by 
discounting Government securities, pledging other securities, 
borrowing from banks against its holdings, and so on. 

The raising of loans on real estate involves more formalities, 
but funds can also be raised by this means fairly quickly and 
without much expense. 

The insurance authority will of course have to pay interest 
on these loans, but if they are short-term loans the rate charged 
will be low and the institution will no doubt retain part of the 
interest earned on the securities it has pledged. If loans have 
to be sought for a comparatively long term, or if there is serious 
risk of depreciation of the securities charged, or again when 
money is scarce and dear, the insurance authority will have to 
pay the difference between the interest earned on its capital 
and the interest on the money borrowed. If in the choice of 
its investments the insurance authority has paid sufficient 
care to the question of safety, the difference cannot be very 
considerable. 

So much for the investment of contingency reserves. 

As regards actuarial reserves, the first question to be 
answered is whether, in the normal course of events, the insur- 
ance authority will ever have to realise the capital. 

Under a compulsory insurance scheme, membership of the 
scheme is renewed so that, provided the technical (demo- 
graphic and financial) basis does not change, the actuarial 
reserves increase till they reach a permanent level at which, 
other things being equal, they should indefinitely remain. 
The contributions paid by active members, together with the 
interest earned, exactly balance expenditure on_ benefits. 
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It is just as if the financial resources, as accumulated, were 
used to redeem the securities in which the actuarial reserves 
guaranteeing the payment of benefits are invested. 

It is obvious that a theory of this kind cannot be applied 
exactly in practice. There will always be variations in the 
number of insured persons, their wages, their mortality, their 
invalidity, and the benefits guaranteed. These variations 
will lead to fluctuations in the amount of actuarial reserves, 
and so it should never be forgotten that part of the reserves 
may have to be liquidated at some time or other, even when 
the scheme is fully developed, and when the youngest members 
admitted on the scheme’s first being put into operation have 
been granted the benefits due at the end of their occupational 
life and been replaced by subsequent generations. But constant 
actuarial equilibrium is never absolutely essential. A compulsory 
insurance scheme based on the system of accumulation can, 
without seriously prejudicing the rights of insured persons, 
quite well borrow or contract debts rather than sell its assets 
on unfavourable terms, but it must be able at some later date 
to balance the deficit so incurred. Judgment must be used and 
events must be forecast with caution. 

It is probable that fluctuations in the reserves to be accu- 
mulated or spent will largely cancel each other out. If, for 
instance, owing to a fall in the birth-rate there is a fall in the 
number of newly-admitted members, and part of the accu- 
mulated capital must therefore be spent, the fall may be neutra- 
lised by an increase in the volume of wages on which contri- 
butions are payable and in the amount of the benefits secured. 
This increase will lead to an increase in revenue and to 
the building up of larger reserves per insured person, so that 
the capital spent on the benefits due to persons whose pension 
rights have matured will be replaced. The same result would 
obviously follow if the scope of the insurance scheme were 
extended. 

Sometimes, however, part of the reserves may have to be 
realised without any compensation. If the accumulated capital 
is to be maintained, membership must constantly be renewed. 
While it may be assumed that, under a compulsory insurance 
scheme, the renewal is fairly sure to take place, this is true only 
for the scheme as a whole and not for each individual institution 
fund, except where compulsory insurance involves an obligation 
to insure with a particular institution. Where there is no such 
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obligation, an institution may fail to recruit new members, 
or recruit very few, and thus have to use up its reserves. 

To take another example, when special supplementary 
benefits are provided for certain classes of insured persons which 
will ultimately disappear and not be renewed (persons insured 
under a transitional scheme), expenditure on these benefits, 
if covered on an accumulative basis, will entail the realisation 
of the corresponding reserves. 

Even where the choice of the institution is free, however, 
it seems certain that there will be a constant renewal of mem- 
bership provided compulsory insurance is strictly enforced. 
The free interplay of the psychological, economic and social 
forces on which insurance institutions base their recruiting is, 
in fact, nearly always sure to make for a turnover that is at 
least fairly steady. 

It seldom happens that exceptional temporary benefits are 
covered in an accumulative system; cover for these benefits 
is provided, in most cases, by the system of assessment to meet 
current expenses. 

Institutions will be able to foresee a good while ahead the 
necessity to realise capital, and realisation will take place grad- 
ually ; if necessary, it can be made much easier by spacing 
sales, or by temporary loans and advances on securities. 


Yield 


The investments of a compulsory insurance scheme need 
not fulfil any special conditions as regards yield. In the case 
of contingency reserves, the yield is not, in itself, of paramount 
importance. The interest earned merely supplements the pro- 
vision which the scheme makes for chance liabilities. The 
material importance of these reserves is limited. The scheme 
must accumulate a sum equal to, or not more than double, 
its “normal” annual expenditure. The effects of compound 
interest and the return on investments will always lessen the 
burden of the liabilities, but whatever the yield may be it will 
not influence financial equilibrium to any great extent. In the 
circumstances, there is not much inducement to look for a 
high return on contingency reserves. A higher rate of interest 
earned cannot justify a sacrifice of mobility or, above all, of 
safety. 

As regards actuarial reserves, the average rate of interest 
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on which the estimates are based must be earned. If the rate 
has been calculated as carefully as it should be for a very long- 
term investment, due regard being had to the fact that the 
interest earned on the reserves will have to be reinvested, some- 
times over a period of several decades, at a rate no lower than 
that chosen in the financial calculations, no difficulties will arise. 
In this respect compulsory insurance schemes are better off 
than other insurance schemes. Between compulsory insurance 
institutions there can be none of that rate competition that is 
rife in private insurance and leads institutions to look for the 
highest possible return on their capital so as to cover the high 
cost of competition or to get the better of their competitors 
by reducing premiums or contributions either directly or by 
profit-sharing schemes. 

It is true that competition cannot always be avoided even 
under a compulsory scheme. When compulsory insurance does 
not mean insurance with a particular institution, there may be 
some rivalry, or even actual competition, and the institutions 
may try to increase their membership by offering too attractive 
terms, financially difficult to carry out and therefore dangerous 
for the insured persons. This risk, however, is mainly theoretical, 
even when there is no obligation to insure with a particular 
institution ; supervision of the institutions, uniformity in the 
rules for calculating and granting benefits, and the introduction 
of reinsurance among the institutions, will to a large extent 
make it possible to avoid competition between the various 
organisations authorised to carry on insurance. 

The questions that are likely to arise as regards yield bear 
on the policy to be adopted when an average rate of interest 
at least equal to the actuarial rate cannot be earned on invest- 
ments, or when the actuarial rate is much lower than the current 
rate of interest in the money market and below that which can 
actually be earned on investments. 

If the average rate of interest on which the actuarial estimates 
are based cannot be earned by a prudent administration of the 
accumulated capital, there can be no question of trying to obtain 
a higher yield at the expense of safety, or even, in certain cases, 
of mobility. 

This being so, when and how must the loss of interest be 
offset ? Ought the adjustment to be immediate or can it be 
deferred ? Ought it to take the form of increased revenue or 
of reduced benefits ? 
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The loss of interest may be only temporary and due to cir- 
cumstances that are fairly sure to disappear, so that for the time 
being no action is required other than careful watching of 
investments. 

If, on the contrary, the loss of interest seems serious and likely 
to last a long time, some remedy will have to be found, but 
in that case the choice between reduced benefits and increased 
revenue will depend on many factors (the rate of contribution, 
the level of benefits, the extent of the loss incurred, etc.), the 
weight of which will vary with the general political or economic 
situation, the level of wages and profits, etc., so that they cannot 
be estimated according to any pre-established rules. 

If the current rate of interest on long-term investments 
offering the required degree of safety is appreciably higher 
than the actuarial rate, the insurance authority may either 
raise the rate taken as the basis of its actuarial calculations, 
which would mean either reduced contributions or increased 
benefits, or use the surplus to build up a special reserve with a 
view to increasing benefits in due course, or adopt a policy of 
lending money at a low rate for socially useful purposes and 
leaving the actuarial rate unchanged. ! 

The extent to which loans may be granted at a low rate of 
interest is limited by the authority’s duty to pay a reasonable 
rate of interest, as compared with market rates, on capital 
collectively saved by the insured persons. It seems fair that those 
who pay insurance contributions should obtain, from that part 
of their contributions which is held in reserve, the maximum 
yield compatible with safety and, if necessary, mobility. 


Economic and Social Utility 


An insurance scheme places at the disposal of the national 
economy a supply of capital accumulated in the form of small 
savings and deductions from income or wages—sums which 
are often hardly noticeable and would otherwise be spent. 
It thus helps to lower the price of money, in other words the rate 
of interest, and in this respect differs from individual forms 
of saving only by affording a more stable method of investment, 





1 This can be done of course only if the surplus yield of investments need not 
be used in the first place to cover a previous deficit. If there has been a previous 
deficit, the surplus yield merely affords a means of avoiding that increase in 
revenue (contributions or subsidies) which would otherwise have been necessary. 
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by being less sensitive to sudden changes in the investment 
market, less inclined to speculative investment or hasty realisa- 
tion, and, finally, by managing its investments more firmly, 
consistently, and wisely, since it can invest its funds on rational 
lines laid down in advance, paying due regard to the relative 
urgency of the various needs ascertained and to the utility 
to the community that their satisfaction presents. 

Social utility is thus one of the crucial tests to be applied 
in the choice of investments, whether that choice is determined 
in advance by a general investment policy or in each particular 
case as funds become available. The result of the test, however, 
will depend on whether emphasis is laid on the economic or on 
the purely social utility of the investment. The two forms of 
utility are quite distinct in extreme cases, though there are 
often many intermediate stages passing from one extreme to 
the other by almost imperceptible gradations. A typical example 
of an economically useful investment is one designed to develop 
a branch of production, while the establishment of almshouses 
or dispensaries provides an example of a purely social invest- 
ment. An example of the intermediate type is the development 
of road communications, which has both an economic and a 
social aspect. 

While considerations of economic and social utility are, 
as a rule, easy enough to distinguish when one looks at immediate 
results, they become almost identified when one looks at distant 
and lasting results of an investment policy. The development 
of a branch of production cannot fail ultimately to affect the 
population’s standard of living, while an improvement in the 
workers’ health will react favourably on the productivity of 
labour, the frequency of invalidity due to sickness, benefit 
charges, etc. 

Both economic and social utility can be estimated variously 
according to the weight given respectively to the immediate 
interests of one or other of the groups contributing to the 
resources of the insurance scheme and to the interests in the 
more or less distant future of the whole insurance scheme, as 
an institution specially concerned with certain forms of social 
improvement such as housing, sanitation, the prevention of 
tuberculosis, etc. 

The public authorities who represent the national com- 
munity may not agree either with the employers or with the 
insured persons, or with the insurance scheme as a whole, 
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as to the expediency or urgency of making certain investments, 
and hence as to their utility and the preference they deserve. 

For instance, the insured persons may hold that the most 
urgent and socially useful purpose to which insurance funds can 
be put is to promote a housing policy of which they themselves 
would be the immediate beneficiaries. Agricultural employers 
may ask that insurance funds be invested in such a way as to 
facilitate and develop agricultural credit. Commercial and 
industrial employers may consider that loans to industry or 
investment in public works would be most useful. Again, the 
insurance scheme may prefer to use its funds mainly to improve 
sanitation and prevent disease, while the public authorities may 
consider it more important to increase the production and the 
use of electric power, or to extend and improve road commu- 
nications, or to grant credits to industry or agriculture, and 
so on. The insurance scheme may be reluctant to make certain 
investments, however desirable from a social point of view, 
because the yield would be too slight or too uncertain, while 
the public authorities may take a different view. No rule for 
deciding between the merits of the various claims could be laid 
down beforehand. 

Nor does it seem possible systematically to apply a rule 
that insurance funds should be invested in the areas where they 
have been collected and in the interests of the groups that have 
contributed to them. It may be inexpedient to use the funds 
derived from a certain area for the development of sanitation 
or the promotion of town-planning or credit schemes in that area, 
when the money might more effectively be employed in develop- 
ing a more backward area. The same observation applies to the 
investment of insurance funds so as to promote the special 
interests of the classes who have provided the money. Employers 
or insured persons in an agricultural community may stand 
to gain, if not individually and immediately, at any rate collec- 
tively and in the long run, by the fact that the funds they have 
contributed are used to promote industrial production. The 
converse is also true: industrial and commercial employers 
may stand to gain by the development of farming. 

Nevertheless, though the rule that funds should systemati- 
cally be invested for the benefit of those who have contributed 
to them does not seem applicable as a general policy, it cannot 
be rejected absolutely. Its application depends on circumstances. 
In actual practice the relative utility of, and the priority to be 
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given to, this or that investment among those permitted by 
law cannot be determined by reference to definite standards that 
are applicable in all cases. Every investment ought certainly 
to satisfy the essential requirements as to yield, safety, and 
mobility ; once these conditions have been fulfilled, however, 
the authority responsible for investment must decide what 
importance should be attached to economic or social utility 
according to the particular circumstances prevailing. These 
two kinds of utility are in competition, and the importance to 
be attached to the one or the other depends above all on the 
balance to be maintained between economic and social progress. 


INVESTMENT Pouicy: Frxep-YIELD AND VARIABLE-YIELD 
SECURITIES 


Social insurance schemes are designed to guarantee a mini- 
mum subsistence, or at least to make a substantial contribution 
towards providing it. Thus, while the benefits may be small, 
they may not, without failing in their purpose, fall substantially 
in purchasing power below the level that the insured persons 
have been promised. 

If reserves are formed to secure benefits adjusted to the 
purchasing power of money, the operation takes considerable 
time ; moreover, if the funds constituting the reserves are 
invested in fixed-yield securities, two conditions must be ful- 
filled : there must be a minimum of economic stability, and the 
purchasing power of money must be maintained over a very 
long period. 

When stable purchasing power cannot be counted on for 
a very long period, the question arises whether and how far 
the insurance institution can or should attempt to make its 
reserves independent of fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of money, or rather to adjust the capital value and the yield 
of the reserves to those fluctuations. 

There are two possible kinds of investment : 

(a) investment in fixed-yield securities on the assumption 
that the money value of goods and services will remain constant, 
so that the yield of the funds invested will be uniform and it 
will always be possible to sell the security, and (b) investment 
in securities the yield of which varies with fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money. 

Obviously the first thing to be done is to make sure that the 
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principal will be repaid with interest. The necessary precautions 
must of course be taken to see that funds are lent only to per- 
sons or bodies whose solvency can safely be relied upon; in a 
period of monetary instability, however, certainty of repayment 
at the nominal value is not enough, since owing to devaluation 
the debtor may meet his liabilities in a depreciated currency. 

The first question that arises in framing an investment 
policy is whether the currency will remain stable, not only now 
or in the near future but as far as human estimates can reach. 
Assuming that it is impossible to rely upon stable purchasing 
power, and that there is a risk of devaluation, should the 
insurance authority try to meet this risk by investing in secu- 
rities with a variable yield ? 

A second question also arises. The actuarial reserves must 
yield at least the rate of interest on which the actuarial estimates 
were calculated. An insurance scheme has no means of guarding 
against a natural fall in the rate of interest and the conversions 
thereby entailed, but can it in some degree avoid forced reduc- 
tions in the yield of its capital (compulsory conversions, for 
instance) ? 

These problems will be considered below, after a brief state- 
ment of the theoretical reasons that may be given for and against 
fixed-yield securities and variable-yield securities in general, 
and the practical reasons for which some particularly important 
classes of securities typical of each of these groups should be 
accepted, rejected, or treated with circumspection, when the 
reserves of an insurance scheme are being invested. 


Fizxed-Yield Securities 


The main advantage of fixed-yield securities is that as a rule 
they afford the best possible guarantee of the repayment of prin- 
cipal with interest at the nominal value. The only precaution 
that must be taken to ensure this nominal or formal guarantee 
is to see that the borrower is solvent or that the security given is 
of real value. It is easy to invest money in fixed-yield securities 
that are quite safe as regards the formal solvency of the bor- 
rower: Government, provincial and municipal loans, mortgages, 
and so on. 

It is also comparatively easy to manage investments in fixed- 
yield securities, at any rate much easier than in the case of 


variable-yield securities. 
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The disadvantages of fixed-yield securities are that they are 
extremely liable to depreciate in the event of currency devalua- 
tion and that they involve the risk of forced conversions, or 
reductions in yield. 

But can an authority, however great its anxiety to guard 
against currency devaluation or forced conversions, systemati- 
cally refrain from investing in fixed-yield securities ? Will not 
some such securities, Government, provincial or municipal loans, 
and mortgages, in the normal course of events necessarily absorb 
a large proportion of the available funds ? Is it not equally desir- 
able, in theory, to avoid commercial or industrial bonds and 
debentures which, while involving all the disadvantages of 
fixed-yield securities, do not usually afford any guarantee that 
the principal will be repaid with interest at the nominal value ? 


Government Loans 


Compulsory insurance funds have to invest in Government 
loans because they must associate themselves with the Govern- 
ment’s economic and financial policy. 

Prosperity and social peace depend on the success of that 
policy. Apart from being a holder of capital, an insurance scheme 
has a definite interest in monetary stability, in the mainte- 
nance of steady prices for Government securities, and in the 
economic development of the country, since the position of 
insured persons is deeply affected by any changes that may 
occur in these respects. 

The economic and monetary policy of the State is based on 
the common interest, as understood by the political authorities. 
A compulsory insurance scheme may for its own benefit be 
required, and is at any rate morally bound, to associate itself 
with that policy. This is particularly true when the insurance 
scheme is subsidised by the Government. 

In some countries (for example, Argentina, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and the Netherlands) it is laid down by law that at 
least part of the assets of the insurance scheme must be invested 
in Government loans. 


Provincial, Local Government 

and Building Society Loans 
While investment in Government loans cannot in practice 
be avoided, since the insurance scheme must be associated with 
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the economic and financial policy of the State, investment in 
provincial and local government loans, and in loans issued by 
building societies, etc., is only necessary in so far as the 
insurance scheme intends to apply an investment policy based 
on social utility. 

Local government loans are mainly intended to cover 
socially useful expenditure, and in practice they are generally 
used for purposes which are beneficial to the social insurance 
scheme at least indirectly, such as the building or improvement 
of regional or local road communications, water supply, building 
almshouses and schools, housing schemes, etc. The nature of 
this expenditure and its beneficial effects on the population’s 
health and standard of living give it a special claim to be 
financed by an insurance scheme. 


Commercial and Industrial Debentures. 

It may be said in favour of this type of security that invest- 
ment in industrial securities promotes the development of produc- 
tion and thus helps to increase the volume of consumption goods, 
thereby raising the standard of living of the population as a 


whole. Such investment tends to increase the general capital, 
which corresponds to the production of goods, as contrasted 
with general liabilities, which correspond to their consumption. 

It may be objected, whatever the opinion held as to the 
expediency of developing one branch or another of production 
by investing new capital, that if insurance schemes could not 
satisfy certain demands for capital, other than those consisting 
in the issue of commercial or industrial debentures, it would be 
necessary to meet these demands for capital in some other way. 
By investing in Government loans, for instance, an insurance 
scheme is only performing a function that would in any case 
have to be performed by some form of saving, and the funds 
available from other sources, such as private individuals, are 
thus set free for other kinds of investment. 

Moreover, investments in Government, municipal, county 
and provincial loans cannot always be described as indebtedness 
that is unaccompanied by any increase in the means of pro- 
duction ; the development of road communications, to give but 
one example, cannot fail to have an influence on the volume of 
trade and on the development of a whole area. Similarly, a 
mortgage loan may well be used by the beneficiary to improve 
the means of production. 
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Against industrial debentures it may be argued that the 
security afforded by such an investment is rather slight since 
the preference granted to debenture holders cannot be operative 
unless there is at least enough commercial activity, not to 
say prosperity, to permit the appropriation of a sufficient 
sum from the resources of the company for the payment of 
principal and interest without undue financial strain which 
would jeopardise the business. Clearly, the debenture holders’ 
prior claim for the repayment of principal with interest cannot 
withstand a series of reverses, and in the event of bankruptcy 
the debenture capital usually disappears with the share capital. 
The assets on which the debentures are secured are as a rule 
insufficient to guarantee the repayment of the principal or are 
liable to depreciate rapidly with any fall in turnover, especially 
when they have to be liquidated in the event of a bankruptcy. 
Few companies, after losing all or a large proportion of their 
share capital, can continue regularly to pay interest on deben- 
tures. 

Thus investment in debentures calls for great care in estimat- 
ing the future solvency of the borrower, and when there is no 


question of solvency the rate of interest on the debentures will 
hardly be higher than that paid on loans issued by public author- 
ities. This is true of the debentures issued by companies holding 
concessions or monopolies, as in the case of railway companies, 
whose securities are usually recognised as suitable investments 
for insurance schemes. 


Variable-yield Securities 


The attraction of variable-yield securities is that the yield 
is generally high and, if not proportional to fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money, at least tends to vary directly 
with those fluctuations. There is no need to dwell on the impor- 
tance of this advantage, at least in theory, during periods of 
monetary instability. 

The main objection to variable-yield securities lies in the 
considerable difficulties attending their selection and manage- 
ment, owing to the very serious risk of loss that the holders 
sometimes run. 

The rate of yield, the adjustment of that rate to fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of money, and the difficulties of pur- 
chasing and managing such securities, differ considerably from 


2 
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one class of variable-yield securities to another among those that 
would appear at first sight to be suitable investments for an 
insurance institution, such as commercial stocks and shares and 
urban and rural real estate. 


Commercial Stocks and Shares. 


Shares in general and ordinary or common stocks or shares 
in particular are sometimes considered (for instance in the 
United States) particularly suitable for long-term investment. 
This theory, which has been developed by Professor Irving 
Fisher and E. L. Smith ', amounts to considering an investment 
in ordinary shares as one in real property and an investment in 
debentures as one in money. The writers mentioned agree in 
preferring “ real property ”’ (as understood by them) to money, 
in the first place because the value of money may in some 
circumstances fall indefinitely, and secondly because, as a 
rule, the social classes that benefit by a fall in the value of 
money are more powerful than those that benefit by a rise. 

It is true that the yield and the value of shares are in all 
cases extremely liable to be affected by speculation, but that is 
a risk which can be reduced and ultimately eliminated if invest- 
ments are sufficiently well distributed. According to E. L. 
Smith, capital invested in the ordinary or common shares or 
stock of a single company is affected by events that suddenly 
occur in difficult times, and there is a risk of total loss, should 
a radical change take place in the management of the company, 
but such a change has never had a serious lasting effect on the 
majority of the big companies in the principal industries, and 
the risks of investment in ordinary shares can be eliminated by 
buying the shares or stocks of a number of companies.? 

There is no doubt some truth in the theory, particularly 
as regards the risk that debenture holders run in the event 
of currency devaluation, but people who advocate investment 
in ordinary or common shares or stock are apt to forget how 
difficult it is to estimate the value of any given company’s 
shares. 

A holder of capital is often almost powerless not only to 
form an opinion about the shares of individual companies and 





1 Edgar Lawrence Smiru : Common Stocks As Long Term Investments. New 
York, 1928. 

2 Cf. Just Haristoy : L’épargne des travailleurs, la spéculation et le néo-capi- 
talisme aux Etats-Unis, p. 39. Paris, Giard, 1932. 
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the future of the branch of industry or trade concerned, but also, 
and above all, to forecast possible changes in the management 
of companies and the vicissitudes to which individual under- 
takings are exposed.! 

During a period of normal trade, it is no doubt possible, 
by purchasing the shares of a large number of companies, to 
reduce the risk of loss, but during a slump, or even at times 
when trade is relatively depressed, the spreading of investments 
only affords a limited and very uncertain security. At such 
times undertakings collapse in a great variety of industries, 
and it is both risky and difficult to protect investments by 
selling some securities with a view to purchasing others, 

To sum up, there is reason to ask how far ordinary or 
common, or even preference, shares or stock ought to be con- 
sidered suitable investments for social insurance institutions. 
There are no doubt securities of this kind that offer good pros- 
pects of safety and yield. But the insurance scheme’s risk lies 
precisely in the choice that will have to be made between the 
countless stocks and shares on the market. 

It is conceivable, however, that the preference, or even in 
some cases the ordinary or common shares or stock of big 
companies holding concessions or monopolies might, without 
yielding a high return or offering exceptionally bright pros- 
pects of appreciation, be a means of protecting insurance 
schemes, partly at any rate, against currency devaluation. 


Real Estate. 


Among variable-yield investments, those involving the least 
risk of total loss are no doubt urban and rural real estate. 

Their yield, on the other hand, is slow in adjusting itself 
to variations in the purchasing power of money. During a period 
of monetary depreciation, the yield of housing properties is 
usually affected by laws protecting tenants. These laws limit 
any increase in rent, at a time when the cost of upkeep and 
taxes tend to rise. On the other hand, the owners of premises 
must expect a fall in rent in the event of an economic depression. 
Further they have to face the risk of depreciation owing to a 
fall in building costs or the shifting of the centres where people 
live and work. 





 Ibid., p. 58. 
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On the whole, rural property is less likely to depreciate 
in value than urban real estate, at least over a long period of 
time. The yield of investments, however, may vary consider- 
ably from one year to another, for even during a period of 
economic stability the net yield of rural property is very un- 
steady, being liable to rise or fall as the season is good or bad, 
and it tends to fluctuate violently when economic disturbances 
occur. 

The argument against investment in town or rural property 
is that it is difficult to manage real estate, but the difficulty 
should not be overestimated ; it may be overcome by setting 
up a special department to manage the property or by making 
use of existing institutions such as estate agencies. 

In practice, the main obstacle to the investment of consider- 
able sums in real estate is the difficulty of purchasing property 
or of building in such circumstances that the capital and interest 
will not be affected by the payment of a disproportionate price 
for the real value of the property acquired. This difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that real estate is naturally in great demand 
when there seems reason to fear a devaluation of the currency 
or when devaluation gives rise to speculative activity which is 
liable to destroy the value of any purchases made. 

But although precautions should be taken when real estate 
—whether urban housing or rural property—is purchased, 
investments of this kind cannot be condemned as unsuitable 
for insurance purposes. They undoubtedly afford the best, 
though not complete, protection against devaluations of the 
currency. On the whole, and over a fairly long period, farm 
rents and the value of rural property adjust themselves more or 
less, though with a considerable margin or time-lag, to the 
purchasing power of money. The same is true of the rents of 
urban premises, provided the purchase or cost price has not 
been raised artificially, for instance by speculation at the time 
when the building was purchased or constructed. 


THE COMPOSITION OF INSURANCE ASSETS IN RELATION TO 
CURRENCY DEVALUATIONS OR ForcED REDUCTIONS 
IN REVENUE 


At the present time, owing to the investment rules in force, 
the assets of insurance institutions consist by law mainly of 
fixed-yield securities and especially Government funds. 
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Investments in fixed-yield securities chiefly include public 
funds (Government, provincial, county and municipal bonds), 
bonds, mortgage bonds, and finally mortgages. 

Investment in industrial debentures is usually either pro- 
hibited or very strictly regulated, being unattractive for insur- 
ance institutions since it does not protect them against currency 
devaluation and yet entails the risk of losing the capital. This 
risk is no doubt smaller than that attending investments in 
stocks and shares, but it is nevertheless serious enough to jus- 
tify prohibition or strict regulation. 

Investment in variable-yield securities is at present allowed 
only in very exceptional circumstances. Even investment in 
real estate is strictly regulated: special permission must be 
obtained and only a small proportion of the holding may be 
invested in this way. 

It is not difficult to understand why legislative authorities 
have been suspicious of these investments, whether in secu- 
rities or in real estate. Nevertheless, the rules so far accepted 
for the investment of insurance holdings might be amended so as 
to allow an increase in variable-yield securities. 

It would certainly be possible to increase the proportion 
of insurance assets invested in real estate, while taking steps to 
avoid ill-considered purchasing or building. 

The case for the complete rejection of all variable-yield 
securities has not been proved. Some of the preference shares, 
and even some of the ordinary or common shares, or stock of big 
companies holding concessions or monopolies might profitably 
be accepted as suitable investments for an insurance scheme. 

Opportunities of developing investment in variable-yield 
securities are fairly limited, however, if risks that cannot pro- 
perly be assumed by an insurance scheme are to be avoided. 
In future, as in the past, it would seem that the investments of 
an insurance scheme must consist mainly of fixed-yield secu- 
rities suitably distributed both geographically and with a view 
to spreading risks ; and, in so far as the balance consists of real 
estate, yield can only slowly adapt itself to monetary depre- 
ciation. The extent to which expenditure can be covered by the 
return on these investments largely depends on whether interest 
rates and the purchasing power of money are maintained. 

An exception to this argument could be allowed only if it 
were possible to invest the assets in securities that normally 
yield a fixed return expressed in terms of gold or subject to a 
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currency option. Such securities are seldom issued as yet, at 
least in the home market, which is as a rule the only market 
open to social insurance authorities. And the guarantee afforded 
by issues made with a currency option or a gold clause is far 
from complete. 

Thus insurance assets will remain very sensitive to currency 
depreciations and to forced conversions or reductions in rates of 
interest, and measures must be contemplated to make good any 
deficiency in reserves should one or the other of these risks 
mature. 

What such measures always amount to is an appeal to the 
persons paying insurance contributions or to the public autho- 
rities, who spread the burden either on all or on some classes 
of taxpayers. 

Persons contributing to the insurance scheme may in theory 
be appealed to even before a deficiency in reserves has arisen. 
Special reserves might conceivably be built up for the purpose 
either of making good a deficiency in the normal actuarial 
reserves or of increasing benefits so as to maintain the pur- 
chasing power originally promised to the insured persons. 

The efficiency of such a measure is clearly limited ; the contri- 
bution required to ensure equilibrium between the receipts and 
expenditure of the insurance scheme, with due regard to the 
return that may reasonably be expected on capital, can hardly 
be increased to such an extent as to afford protection against 
large-scale conversions, and still less against substantial deva- 
luations. 

Any deficiency which arises can no doubt be made up more 
easily after the event by a levy on the persons contributing to 
the scheme ; the existence of a deficit—especially if accompanied 
by treasury difficulties—will afford a much stronger incentive 
than any forecast of a possible deficit for making the necessary 
sacrifices to prevent any diminution of benefits. 

This way of making up a deficiency is justified when the 
deficiency is due to faulty management or to some accident ; 
when the deficiency is considerable and is due either to currency 
devaluation or to forced conversion or some other measure of 
the same kind, the assessment of active insured persons entails 
a considerable increase in the burden to be borne by them, and 
it is questionable whether the increase is justified. If not, an 
appeal to the national community, through the Government, 
must be contemplated. 


eh aiinnediie soe on ne ; 
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The building up of reserves to balance part of an insurance 
institution’s expenditure means that each contributing person 
during a considerable part of his life will have to make an 
effort, the sole purpose of which is contribution towards the 
collective saving represented by the accumulated reserves. 

This saving has a counterpart in the form of new means of 
production, the return on which is due to the persons who have 
contributed to them; when the time comes, the insurance 
scheme must therefore receive the return it has been promised 
on the capital it has accumulated, in other words the agreed 
proportion of the goods it has directly or indirectly helped to 
produce. 

As need hardly be said, there is nothing uneconomic about 
adjustment to currency devaluations by restoring the purchasing 
power promised to lenders, or readjusting an annuity that has 
been converted compulsorily, so as to make it yield the rate 
of interest that could have been paid had there been no compul- 
sory conversion. 

Assuming that purchasing power will be restored after 
a currency devaluation, as is much the most likely event, it 
may be said that when contributions have been invested, 
placed to reserve, on the basis of a certain equation between 
money and the goods and services which money will buy, in 
other words on the basis of a certain purchasing power, the 
beneficiaries of loans, or of the amounts invested, have agreed 
to levy on the national income, consisting, in the final analysis, 
of the total quantity of goods available for consumption, a 
certain percentage that the lenders may dispose of. If prices 
rise and consequently the currency depreciates, any additional 
levy on the national income, to restore the original purchasing 
power of the return on the capital lent, merely restores the 
equilibrium that the lender and the borrower originally had in 
mind. 

When the real value of the national income remains the 
same, as expressed in goods available for consumption, but its 
nominal value doubles, all that can happen, if the amounts 
that were originally to have been set aside for the payment 
of interest on loans are multiplied by two, is that the percentage 
originally contemplated will be paid. This may bear hardly 
on other productive classes than those who would have had to 
pay the interest on the first loan arranged, it may counteract 
the advantages conferred by a rise in prices on persons 
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liable to pay annuities, but it is not uneconomic for those 
reasons. 

It may of course be objected that, if we admit the necessity 
of compensating for the consequences of currency devaluations 
or forced conversions, the same principle will apply in the case 
of all collective or individual saving. 

As a rule, depreciations of capital or forced reductions in 
the return on capital are due to the fact that the liabilities 
previously incurred by borrowers or persons who have to pay 
annuities are too high; in any case the result is to lessen the 
burden on these classes. 

If, immediately after a depreciation, all liabilities and expen- 
diture are restored to their previous level, as expressed in real 
values, the previous situation is restored and the depreciation 
no longer has any effect ; a vicious circle is thus set up. 

While it is clearly just as necessary to compensate for 
the effects of currency devaluation or forced conversions in 
the case of one class of capital holders as in that of another, 
special consideration ought to be given to persons of small 
means whose only source of subsistence is the return on their 
savings, and particularly to social insurance beneficiaries. 
Persons insured under a social insurance scheme are in a special 
position ; since they are compulsorily insured and their capital 
must be managed in accordance with certain rules, their claims 
are particularly well founded. In addition, the duty to readjust 
social insurance benefits is rendered more binding by the fact 
that these benefits afford a minimum of security and of pur- 
chasing power that an insurance scheme cannot sacrifice 
without failing in its purpose. 

Thus maintenance of the purchasing power of benefits would 
appear to be the counterpart of compulsory insurance. In 
making insurance compulsory, the State assumes, according 
to this view, a certain responsibility for seeing that the assets, 
consisting of contributions or subsidies, are properly managed ; 
a certain measure of safety is guaranteed, and the value of 
the benefits should not be merely nominal but effective and 
real. 

Nevertheless, while the need for affording as much compensa- 
tion as possible for losses incurred by an insurance scheme 
owing to currency devaluation, forced conversions, or similar 
measures, seems hardly questionable, this does not mean that 
provision ought to be made in advance for a definite under- 
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taking on the part of the Government to restore, if necessary, 
the purchasing power of the accumulated reserves. 

The objection might be raised that an undertaking of this 
kind would weaken the sense of responsibility of the authorities 
whose duty it is to invest the funds. If the funds are to be 
invested in the best possible manner, that sense of responsi- 
bility must be maintained. Further, such an undertaking would 
give the Government increased influence over the investment 
policy of insurance schemes and increased power to interfere 
with their choice of securities. Lastly, if the State were to bind 
itself in advance to restore the value of reserves affected by 
monetary manipulations, it would thereby establish the elasticity 
of the currency and the unreliability of contracts and make 
large classes of the population less interested in the maintenance 
of currency stability. 

It is of course difficult to forecast the significance and the 
psychological consequences of an undertaking given in advance 
to make good any deficiency in the yield of investments. 

All that one can reply to the arguments suggested above is, 
firstly, that an undertaking to repair the consequences of 
currency devaluation or of forced conversion should rather deter 
Governments from having recourse to such measures, since, 
having given the undertaking, the Government would have 
nothing to gain by them. 

Secondly, it has yet to be proved that an undertaking to 
make good any deficiency in the yield of reserves in certain 
specified circumstances for which the responsible authority 
is in no way to blame would lead to less care being 
taken in the selection of investments ; it might just as well be 
argued that, in the absence of any such undertaking, the author- 
ity responsible for seeing to investments will try to guard against 
currency devaluations, for instance by buying securities with a 
variable yield, and will thus run unwarranted risks. 

However that may be, an undertaking to make good currency 
devaluations or forced reductions in the yield of investments 
has never expressly been stipulated so far. At most a move 
in this direction may be inferred from provisions in certain 
countries to the effect that the State guarantees a minimum 
percentage yield on insurance investments (3 per cent. on the 
reserves accumulated under the United States Social Security 
Act, for example) or that the insurance scheme shall receive 
the proceeds of certain taxes, varying as a rule with the pur- 
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chasing power of money, such as a tax on the price of rail- 
way tickets or a percentage of customs duties. 

On the other hand, since the war, pensions have often been 
revalued as a result of currency devaluation. 

The most typical example of this is to be found in German 
social insurance practice : although the inflation had swallowed 
up about 85 per cent. of the income from the capital of the 
workers’ invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, 
the purchasing power of pensions was rapidly restored to 
about the level that would have been reached had the reserves 
not disappeared. At present the cost of the capital shrinkage 
is borne by the Government, the increase in the contribution 
payable by insured persons and employers being due to changes 
in financial organisation (the adoption of assessment to meet 
current expenditure in 1924 and the subsequent return to an 
accumulative system) and to an increase in benefits that has 
approximately offset the rise in prices. 





Some Economic 
Aspects of Rearmament : II’ 


by 
A. S. J. BASTER 


PossIBLE POoLIcIEs 


In view of the considerations outlined above, some positive 
action on the part of Governments, in face of the economic 
problems raised by rearmament, appears desirable. The practic- 


able alternatives which are at present under discussion may 
briefly be outlined. 

The first is to moderate the boom, where boom conditions 
exist. This suggests the common-sense policy of utilising any 
resources hitherto idle. Broadly speaking, these are to be found 
in the notorious “ depressed areas ” of the industrial countries. 
Unrestricted competition (leading to inflation) between Govern- 
ment and private industry for limited resources might be tem- 
pered by a veto on all postponable works of capital investment, 
such as railway electrification plans and non-essential public 
works, a careful regulation of new capital issues *, and discrim- 
inatory credit restrictions. New taxation should press as 
heavily as possible on equities, so as to stay the flight from 
gilt-edged stocks and facilitate further Government financing, 
and heavy taxes might be laid on private armament profits. 
Business agreements leading to high-price maintenance and 
output restriction should be broken up so far as possible and 
tariffs lowered substantially in order to make the utmost use 





' For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 2, February 1938, pp. 168-191. 

* Cf. Norman Crump: “Trade Cycle Policy in Great Britain’, in World 
Trade, June 1937. 
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of given resources.' Monetary expansion might be checked 
by high wages, closely following high prices, and high money 
rates. These suggestions from current discussion could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely and it will be seen that they are 
not always consistent with one another. Further, although 
rationing schemes, with some security for Government prior- 
ities, may suit the needs of specific armament industries well 
enough, they will not serve to prevent over-investment else- 
where. Finally, any policy aimed at preventing an inflationary 
expansion is apt to attract only lukewarm support ; very heavy 
investment in the shortest possible space of time is what Govern- 
ment policies require in the present international situation. 
It is significant that there is at present little sign in the chief 
short-term money markets of the world (now dominated by 
Governments) of any move towards higher interest rates. 
Rearmament programmes are too pressing to be jeopardised 
in this way. 

The second alternative is to make the boom 


‘ 


‘ permanent ”’. 


Proposals to this effect are of special interest in view of recent 
signs that even in Europe the boom is coming to an end, if 


not being completely reversed. The essential point here is to 
keep the capital goods industries in operation, even after re- 
armament has been completed, by transferring their operations 
to the commercial market. The German Government, for 
instance, envisages a housing boom after rearmament, and the 
present British administration favours an expansion of exports. 
There is the technical problem how far given factories and labour, 
now specialised in the production of war materials, can be turned 
over to the making of articles saleable to commercial consumers. 
It is unlikely to be very serious. In Germany after the Treaty 
of Versailles, for instance, all war factories had to be closed down 
so far as the production of war material was concerned, but had 
to continue so far as possible to give employment to their work- 
ers. Krupps, which began without any programme of peace- 


1 Priscilla Macfarlane Rag, in her book entitled The £.s.d. of National Defence, 
suggests restrictions on the export of capital, however, in order to make armament 
borrowing cheaper at home. 

2 High money rates involve higher annual charges for armament borrowing, 
which may become very serious if the present programmes are exceeded. A good 
case for low interest rates, higher prices, a lighter debt burden, and more buoyant 
revenue, is argued (cf. HENDERSON : “ The Trade Cycle and the Budget ” in Lloyds 
Bank Monthly Review, June 1937) ; but the risks of an inflationary boom are greater. 
The case for low rates as a “ cushion’? when rearmament ceases is argued in an 
article entitled : “ The Economics of Rearmament ” published in Financial Times, 
23 Aug. 1937. 
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time manufacture, with no clientele and no working capital, 
is said to be a very successful instance of technical conver- 
sion to peace-time activities’. Special compensation might 
have to be given, for example, to armour plate works, whose 
products would no longer be required in the same quanti- 
ties ?, and to aircraft factories, which in many countries would 
have to go out of business in scores® ; similarly, large grants-in- 
aid would have to be given to dockyard and arsenal towns, 
training centres would have to be started in order to divert 
labour (perhaps as part of a statutory unemployment insurance 
scheme, perhaps as part of a scheme for assisted migration), and 
pensions might be given to displaced workers past employable 
age, the whole to be substantially financed from savings on the 
defence budget. But all this barely touches the fringe of the 
much greater economic problem of inducing savings at the same 
rate as before to sustain the same rate of expansion of the heavy 
industries, and making available the appropriate amount of 
consumer purchasing-power to provide for purchase of new 
articles at appropriate prices; in short, of dealing with the 
main problem : the liability of the economy at an advanced 
stage of recovery to lack of balance—more particularly over- 
development of the capital-goods industries, based on assump- 
tions that consumers’ demand will not only be maintained, but 
will go on expanding at the same rate as in the early stages of 
recovery. 

Even if armament expenditure were not inflationary, 
Governments would have to persuade people to save and 
business men to invest at the very high levels of the present 





1 A list of the peace-time products is given in a speech made by H. H. Etvin 
before the Conference on Disarmament and Unemployment (convoked by the 
League of Nations Union in 1932). ENnock in his book The Problem of Armaments 
states (p. 69) that in 1923 Krupps employed 18,000 more workpeople than before 
the war, and in the manufacture of non-war material. J. C. Sramp in Economic 
Effects of Disarmament, states (p. 92) that “ the absorption of labour in 1919 was 
most remarkable.” 

2 Much heavy armament machinery appears to be technically suitable for 
commerce but uneconomic : “ When the gun work departed from the heavy machine 
shop at the English Steel Corporation, the lathes were used for the machining of 
boiler drums, etc. ... but it was found that they were far too slow to be a com- 
mercial proposition .... To compete on favourable terms with other manufactur- 
ers, the English Steel Corporation had to buy many new lathes.”” Royat Com- 
MISSION ON THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMS: Minutes of Evidence, 1935, 
Vol. 1, p. 174. 

* The production and export of aircraft in England, for instance, has always 
been predominantly for war purposes. It is important in this connection to notice 
that the aircraft industry and naval shipbuilding contain many firms which could 
not survive in ordinary competition. 
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time. Heavy taxation of consumers and investment by Govern- 
ment of the proceeds might replace persuasion ; and enormous 
and continuous public-works appropriations might serve the 
same purpose—though it is questionable whether confidence 
in the public finances would survive proposals for public works 
on a scale which might be said to hand over the initiative in the 
economic system permanently to the Government. But the 
problem of “lack of balance ” would still not be met. Under 
conditions of full employment, further expansion leads to com- 
petition between capital-goods industries (now characterised 
by much half-finished equipment) and consumer-goods indus- 
tries. Some readjustment of the former (which would probably 
have occurred already in several countries, but for rearmament) 
can only be postponed by forcibly feeding resources into them 
by means of inflation, which however will only make the final 
breakdown more serious. The point is that “ producers in a 
number of industries get accustomed to a level of demand which 
cannot continue for ever; possibly they are led to expect a 
rising demand or even rising prices, which are still less likely 
to be maintained. It is very improbable therefore that the system 
will be in equilibrium when it reaches the upper limit of the 
expansion. The mere cessation or even the slowing-down of the 
expansion will produce a serious setback.”’1 Public works 
would be necessary on a steadily increasing scale ‘to avoid a 
stoppage. . 

A crisis due fundamentally to inflationary over-investment 
could be precipitated by a general breakdown of confidence *, 
flights of capital abroad, and all the phenomena which accom- 
pany the sudden general desire for increased financial “ liquid- 
ity’. The standard practice of reassurances by the Govern- 
ment, increases in bank cash, and cheap money, is not (to judge 
from recent experience) infallible as a means of meeting it. 
And the grave risks of trying to solve the economic problem 
of dealing with a top-heavy industrial structure at a time of 
political tension, with armament equipment in several coun- 
tries perhaps complete and ready for use, are sufficiently obvious. 
Though the pressure on the capital-goods industries due to a 





1 HABERLER : Prosperity and Depression, p. 265. The analysis is set out in full 
in chapter 10. 

2 The extreme sensitiveness of opinion in the business community is already a 
little ominous. In the phrase of HENDERSON (op. cit.) business men are now much 
more “ cycle-conscious ”, and the question in the minds of most of them is not 
whether there will be a recession after rearmament but when it will come. 
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voluntary international agreement to cease rearmament would 
not, for technical reasons 1, be so sudden, the problem of econo- 
mic adjustment presented would be the same. On the most 
favourable assumption, it seems likely that the experiences of 
1921-22 will be repeated on a smaller scale and with fewer com- 
plications due to international transfer problems. 

A third possibility is to moderate the recession when it 
comes. The conclusions of the preceding paragraphs give added 
interest to this group of proposals. The principle involved is to 
readjust the inflated capital structure until a balance is produced 
which can be maintained without any further official interven- 
tion. The chief difficulty is that once a recession starts in the 
present sensitive business atmosphere it will, in default of power- 
ful safeguards, be carried too far in the general scramble for 
liquidity. Three kinds of proposals may be distinguished. 


(1) To assist in the stabilisation of investment activity 
at a lower level and to prevent the recession from going too 
far, it is said that money wages should be reduced in the capital- 
goods industries in order to redistribute the labour supply. 
This is not the general wage-cutting against which a formidable 
case has recently been made out by Mr. Keynes and others ; 
but it is subject to analogous practical objections, particularly 
on account of its exacerbating effect on social antagonisms, 
whose record in the years of the last depression is much more 
prominent than any of the good results that wage-cutting might 
have produced.? A halt in the arms race ought not to be 
prejudiced by the general feeling that wage-cutting is the 
inevitable consequence. It is impossible to avoid some relative 
lowering of wage levels if adjustment is to be brought about 
at all, but it is better to regard a deliberate policy of substantial 
wage-cutting in particular industries as a necessity of last 
resort. 





1 E.g., in answer to the question why the United States Government placed 
a contract for 97 destroyers just after the Armistice, Admiral Pratt said: “ If 
you start a big machine moving, such as this production is, it takes a certain amount 
of time before it gets slowed up and working normally.” Unirep Srares : Senate 
Enquiry into the Munitions Industry, 74th Congress: Report, Vol. 5, p. 26. Total 
United States war expenditure for 1919 was 9,856 million dollars more than in 1918, 
but contributed nothing to winning the war. The total building-time of many 
elaborate armaments is lengthy—the United States Enquiry gives 42 months as the 
construction period of a battleship ; and it is said that only four of the heavy guns 
manufactured in the United States actually reached the battlefield before the end 
of the war. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFice: Report of the Director, 1937, pp. 80-32. 
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(2) To assist the productive system to bring about a con- 
traction not only of the specifically armament-producing 
industries but of all the other capital-goods industries dependent 
on them, it is suggested that purchasing power in the hands 
of final consumers should be increased. At first sight, this 
suggests a happy coincidence of economic expediency and social 
justice. For it covers the principles of higher wages and shorter 
hours, any taxation measures effective in redistributing the 
national income among those who will spend it rather than save 
it (that is, the poorer classes), higher rates of unemployment 
assistance and unemployment benefit, larger pension payments, 
and larger social insurance payments in general. The practical 
effectiveness of some of these methods is, however, questionable. 
Higher wages and shorter hours all round involve in the first 
instance a rise in costs (unless shorter hours mean merely 
“ work-spreading”’! (and a fall in employment, unless business 
men can be persuaded to take a temporary reduction of profits 
in the hope of possible benefits later on. ? 

A heavy direct charge on profits could be avoided by “ deficit 
financing ’’ of all possible social-insurance payments, thus 
substituting an indirect charge equal to the cost of public 
borrowing * ; and a scheme has been elaborated for checking 
any resultant “inflationary ’’ stimulus (meaning any rise in 
prices which does not put additional factors of production to 
work) by increasing taxation and destroying the money proceeds 
whenever unemployment shows signs of falling below the non- 
boom total. 4 

At the bottom of a deep depression, it obviously does not 
do to be squeamish about any sort of Government expenditure 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Hours and Unemployment : Report to 
the Preparatory Conference (January 1933) ; this Report, however, assumes (p. 24) 
that “ after a reduction in the working week the total number of man-hours worked 
would remain unaltered ”’. 

2 American experience under the N.R.A. codes is not very encouraging. 
Cf. Lyon and others: The National Recovery Administration, chart on p. 790 ; 
and Burns : “ First Phase of the N.R.A.” in American Political Science Quarterly, 
June 1934. The latter comments on the “ failure to secure compliance with the 
President’s plea for temporary sacrifices in the hope of later gains from the fuller 
utilisation of the means of production ”’. 

% Finance by taxation at this stage might cause the increased consumption 
of the beneficiaries to be offset to some extent by reduced consumption jon the 
part of the taxpayers. 

4 Cf. MeapE: Economic Analysis and Policy, ch. 6. For England the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board suggests a total of 1 4% million. The total should include 
only workers who are “ involuntarily idle ”’. 
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which increases the money flow and reduces unemployment. 
The contemplated situation, however, of a recession of the 
1921-22 type, following perhaps on some kind of armaments 
truce, presents, if it is taken in hand early enough, merely a 
problem of lack of balance in the vertical structure of produc- 
tion. The danger to be avoided is that consumption “ reflation ”’ 
may bring about a new over-investment boom by inducing 
business men to re-extend their capital equipment as before. 
It ought therefore to be replaced by higher interest rates and 
a more restrictive banking policy as soon as investment activity 
shows signs of rising above normal. 


(3) To remedy a very severe breakdown in investment, 
large-scale public works supported by low interest rates and 
large open-market operations should be started by Govern- 
ments. This contingency, viz., excessive correction of the 
maladjustment of production, is not improbable despite the 
best intentions ; and the remedy is at present widely advocated ', 
is familiar in most countries, and is therefore less disturbing 
to public confidence. The financial and administrative problems 
naturally differ from country to country, but some general 
principles emerge fairly clearly from recent experience *, the 
main essential being some central co-ordinating authority in 
each country responsible for advance plans, budgeting, and 
supplies ; and with power to make liberal grants to synchronise 
public and semi-public expenditure as much as possible. In 
the present case, the proper moment to begin is when the cumu- 
lative forces of the recession show signs of deflating the capital 
goods industries below the level of activity at which unaided 
private investment could keep them. In practice, the authority 
would have to rely on its own impression of the state of business 
confidence, and parallel series of statistical tests for employ- 
ment, production, profits, stocks, and general activity in the 
main production and consumption goods industries, the whole 
being related to some norm selected for each country from the 
period after the recent recovery but before rearmament. This 
policy does not envisage continuous public works, but their 





* By many differing interests. Cf. “ Report of the Annual Conference of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions of Great Britain ” in Daily Herald, 3 July 1987 ; 
Reports, Series C, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1935, in which recent experience is summarised ; 
cf. also various recent articles in International Labour Review. 

® Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Public Works Policy; Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1935, in which recent experience is summarised ; 
cf. also various recent articles in International Labour Review. 
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temporary use to restore conditions in which responsibility 
for the bulk of investment remains in private hands. * 

Various combinations of these proposals will doubtless 
be fitted to the particular circumstances of each country. 
Various forms of “ rationing ’’ scarce raw materials and labour 
(inflationary and otherwise) are already in use. Until rearma- 
ment expenditure falls off, the choice between continuous heavy 
investment, supported by a permanent and _public-works 
policy, and a reduction to more normal levels, with chief reliance 
on private investment, does not have to be made. Apart from 
political considerations, one essential question remains which 
ought to be faced by each national authority before it makes 
its choice—that of the implications of each national decision 
for the world economy as a whole. 


INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Some of these implications are already plain from the 
international repercussions of the rearmament process itself. 
It is partly due to rearmament that the recovery has been a 
“nationalist > movement; that is, it developed in a number of 
separate countries for separate reasons. Further, it is largely 
on account of the present scale of rearmament expenditure 
that it has been so difficult to re-establish confidence in long- 
term business commitments in the international sphere. Long- 
term lending in particular is almost at a standstill. Short-term 
capital, on the other hand, continues to accumulate and to 
move in very large quantities and at very short notice, with 
undesirable effects both in the country of origin and in that of 
destination. The United States Treasury records a net influx 
of short-term capital of 1,564 million dollars during the three 
years after the Disarmament Conference—more than one-half 
of the total capital influx during the period and nearly one- 
third of the total foreign investments in the United States at 
the end of 1936. And the vast and growing total of Exchange 
Stabilisation Funds (with present known resources of about 
4,250 million United States dollars of the old gold content ?) 


1 Of course there are many public works (e.g., shum-clearance) widely regarded 
as essential regardless of timing ; but even here, there is a case for claiming that a 
useful counter-balance to the normal fluctuations of the trade cycle has been lost 
through the inexpert timing of State-assisted building schemes. Cf. L. GreBLER : 
“ House-Building and the Business Cycle”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXIII, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April 1936). 

2 There are several smaller Funds with unknown resources. Cf. LEAGUE OF 
Nations : Monetary Review, 1936-1937, Vol. 1, p. 57. 
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is evidence of the apprehension with which the movements of 
such capital are regarded. Accumulations of these funds are 
deflationary because of the liquid resources which have to be 
immobilised against them in each receiving country. Long- 
term capital remains dammed up in the larger creditor coun- 
tries, partly to finance rearmament and partly to escape the risks 
of foreign investment which rearmament itself creates. “ No- 
where in the world ”’, states the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, “ are there any real signs of a revival of new long-term 
capital issues for foreign countries ”’ }. 

The risk of further devaluations also undermines confidence, 
the popular view being that the precarious stability of the foreign 
exchanges is menaced by rearmament expenditure. It is diffi- 
cult to find evidence to rebut this view. 

The trend towards greater national self-sufficiency and the 
greater riskiness of international economic relations charac- 
teristic of a rearming world may suggest that, as international 
trade and capital movements become less important, “ neutral ”’ 
countries which do not desire or are not obliged to enter the 
armaments race will escape the effects of it, and that if and 
when the boom collapses only the country immediately concerned 
will suffer. In other words, the “international repercussions ”’ 
of rearmament will be negligibie, and international action to 
deal with them need not include the “ neutral ”’ countries. 

While some evidence might be cited to support this view *, 
it is doubtful whether, even in the present restricted state of 
international trade and capital movements, national “ isola- 
tion ” from booms and slumps is very secure anywhere. Pessi- 
mistic views about the economic future will pass national 





* Cf. Annual Report, 1937, p. 88. New foreign issues in the United States 
amounted to 20 million dollars in 1936, as against 1,330 million in 1927 ; in England 
they amounted to £3,000,000 in 1936 (excluding Empire countries) as against 
£56,000,000 in 1927. The only large external issue in France recently was that 
governed by the Franco-Polish Loan Agreement of Sept. 1936, which provides 
oe other things for a loan to the Polish State (a military ally) of 2,060 million 
rancs. 

2 Fewer capital movements will make such phenomena as the German “ under- 
saving” crisis of 1931 (cf. NE1sser : Some International Aspects of the Business 
Cycle, pp. 53-59) or the Australian difficulties of the same period with the balance 
of payments, much less likely. Restrictions are now so effective that it can be 
shown (cf. LEAGUE oF NATIONS : Monetary Review, 1936-37, pp. 95-108) that the 
whole structure of money-market rates has altered fundamentally in many countries 
with little sign of external effect, and the wholesale price movements have shown 
only the most general correspondence with exchange rates. With perfectly free 
exchange rates and no capital movements, a very high degree of isolation could 
doubtless be secured ; but this is hardly practicable. 
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frontiers unchecked, to influence business men’s decisions on 
both sides. More important, over-investment in any part of 
the world economic system will cause the other parts to become 
adapted to it, so long as there is any international trade at all. 
It is easy to see, for instance, that the American steel industry 
may be “ over-built’’ in consequence of orders connected 
directly or indirectly with European rearmament ; but there 
may be less obvious cases of other industries whose increased 
exports to Europe set free resources there for armament making. 
Thus expansions and contractions in all international trading 
countries are linked, whatever the exchange system. Isolation 
from the international repercussions of rearmament or disar- 
mament is an illusion. 

Some of these repercussions. may take an unusual form, 
however, in view of the present restrictions on international 
trade. For instance, the absence of capital movements on 
long term will keep interest rates lower in the rich countries 
and higher in the poor countries, thus sustaining the boom ionger 
in the former. This tendency is likely to be strengthened by 
the existence of “ exchange blocs ’’, whereby certain countries 
maintain large balances in London and other money centres 
in order to stabilise exchange rates. The balances are relatively 
stable and no gold withdrawals are involved ; so that a boom 
or a recession originating in the United Kingdom, for instance, 
will spread faster and last longer within the sterling bloc than 
outside. But the spreading process itself is likely to be influenced 
by special conditions due to the present restrictions on trade. 
For instance, the restrictions will concentrate the burden 
of adjustments in the balance of payments on to fewer com- 
modities, thus exaggerating movements in their prices.? But 





1 Similarly, agricultural and raw-material producing countries not directly 
affected by rearmament will be called on to supply food and material reserves 
for the rearming countries. Italian purchase of wheat in 1935-36 and German 
purchases of metals in 1934-35 are held to have been important elements in the 
recovery. 

2 Each movement of a given amount of capital, each movement in the national 
money supply of a given proportion, will have to be compensated by more violent 
oscillations in the prices of internationally traded commodities in order to effect 
the adjustment. In the limiting case, if a country offers only one product in inter- 
national trade, and the elasticity of demand for it in terms of another currency 
is less than unity, equilibrium is indeterminate. Ordinarily however, the elasticity 
of demand for a particular commodity is of little importance as a factor in the ad- 
justment of the balance of payments because alternative goods of comparative 
advantage may be offered as soon as the price weakens. The disappearance of 
these alternatives makes the adjustment turn on price movements. 
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the adjustments will be greatly facilitated by another peculiar 
condition of the recovery. In the earlier stages, recovery spread 
normally with an increase in the demand for raw materials 
by the industrial countries 1; but the following stage, namely 
a return flow of buying from the raw-material producing coun- 
tries, did not reach its normal importance because the industrial 
countries were too busy with armament orders and related 
activities to respond. Thus the volume of British exports, for 
instance, which fell to a lower level, has since recovered more 
slowly than industrial output. Raw-material producing coun- 
tries have chosen partly on this account to cancel their external 
indebtedness in payment for exports, very large repayments of 
old external loans having been made particularly on the London 
Market.* This will reduce the complications of international 
debt-service payments which were so troublesome in the last 
depression. 

It is thus clear that the international repercussions of re- 
armament may take an unusual form at the present time. But 
the main conclusion stands. For any part of the world economy 
to secure immunity from them is impracticable ; and, for similar 


reasons, each country applying remedial measures must take 
into account their international effects. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The internal economic effects of rearmament in each country 
are likely to be an over-investment boom, superimposed on a 
recovery movement which, in many cases, had got well under 
way before rearmament expenditure became significant. As- 
suming that the bare cost of rearmament can be met for some 
time by taxation, loans, and inflation (direct or disguised), 
the chief danger seems to be a top-heavy structure of production 
in which the distribution of the stream of real resources between 
the capital-goods industries and the consumption-goods indus- 
tries will fail to correspond to the distribution of the stream 
of money income between saving and spending. Given skilful 





1 The demand of some countries could not be satisfied fully because of their 
preoccupation with rearmament. Cf. LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Report of the Committee 
for the Study of the Problem of Raw Materials, 1937, p. 23. 

8’ Cf. “The Defence Programme and Overseas Trade” in Barclays Bank 
Monthly Review, Aug. 1937. 


8 Bank ror INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS : Annual Report, 1937, p. 88. 
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“ rationing ’’ and thorough-going economic controls, the read- 
justment may be put off for a long time ; but for most countries 
the problem will be to deal with an inevitable recession when it 
comes. 

Since each country will then be at a different stage of the 
cycle, no remedy of general appropriateness can be devised. 
Most countries may adopt some form of “ reflation ’” (whether 
of consumer-goods or of capital-goods industries) so as to stop 
the kind of deflationist “ spiral” which developed in 1931-33. 
It is obvious that at this point, even if not long before, some 
form of international co-operation will be of the greatest value. 
The most hopeful beginning and the most hopeful guarantee 
for the success of a recovery policy, anywhere, would be an 
effective armaments truce or disarmament Convention con- 
taining economic clauses embodying international agreement 
on the questions raised in this article. The details of such an 
agreement are outside the scope of the present discussion. 
Briefly, what is required is a decided step towards the liberation 
and expansion of international trade, so as to facilitate the 
diversion of armament and related plants to normal peace-time 
work the produce of which may find .outlets abroad ; a plain 
statement of national policy on the part of the principal economic 
States ; and a willingness to exchange information. Projects 
for large international loans during the next world recession 
are not of primary importance ! ; expansion may be got under 
way by an increase in international trade itself. Similarly, the 
particular kind of “ reflation’’ adopted by each country will 
necessarily have to depend much on particular national con- 
ditions ; national policies will be the data of an international 
agreement. What is of the utmost importance is to examine 
the international implications of such policies in the light of the 
peculiar economic conditions which will follow on a cessation of 


rearmament.? 





1 The numerous schemes suggested for international public works (cf. INTER- 
NATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Public Works Policy; Studies and Reports, Series C 
(Employment and Unemployment), No. 19, pp. 111-115) are useful but not essential 
for the success of international expansionism. 

2 A beginning has been made in the discussion of projects for international 
public works. Cf. P. W. Martin : “ World Economic Reconstruction : An Analysis 
of the Economic Resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932; also Resolution 
addressed to the World Monetary and Economic Conference, in International 
Labour Conference: Record of Proceedings of the 17th Session, 1933; and J. E. 
MEADE: Public Works in their International Aspect, Section VII, New Fabian 
Research Bureau, London, 1933. 
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The alternatives to an armaments truce and some inter- 
national economic understanding such as is here suggested are 
plain. Either rearmament will have its natural consequence in a 
world war, precipitated perhaps by the economic breakdown of 
one of the competitors, or the burden of armaments expenditure 
will become so intolerable in the poorer countries as to produce 
widespread hardship with incalculable political consequences. 
It is certain that the economic problems which would be raised 
by a return to international commonsense in this matter are not 
insoluble, given the very modest degree of co-operation which 
would be assured by an armaments truce itself. 
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As earlier articles in the International Labour Review have 
shown 1, the minimum rates of wages payable throughout a large 
part of Australian industry have for many years been subject 
to regulation by special tribunals. The policy adopted by these 
authorities is naturally of the greatest importance both to the 
employers and workers who are most directly concerned and to the 
country as a whole. From the international point of view it is of 
interest as an experience in economic regulation which has few 
parallels. During recent years, when economic conditions in 
Australia have been subject to considerable fluctuation, certain 
of the problems involved in this regulation have attracted particular 
attention and attempts have been made to analyse the possible 
effects of alternative wage policies. As it was believed that there 
was much in this experience which would be of interest to readers 
of the Review, Mr. Reddaway, who had made a special study 
of the subject during a term as Research Fellow in Economics 
at the University of Melbourne, was invited to trace the main 
developments in Australian wage policy since 1929 and to discuss 
the principal issues involved. The present article is the outcome 


of that invitation. 


EW countries can claim that they tackled the problems of 
the recent depression and recovery in any very systematic 
way. Still fewer included in their policies any comprehensive 
treatment of wages, which for the most part were left to be 
settled in the traditional manner by the parties concerned. 


1 Cf. Thomas W. McCaw ey : “ Industrial Arbitration in Queensland ”’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 8, March 1922, p. 385 ; Dorothy M. Sets : 
“The Development of State Wage Regulation in Australia and New Zealand ”’, 
in Vol. X, No. 4, October 1924, p. 607, No. 5, November 1924, p. 789, and No. 6, 
December 1924, p. 962 ; O. de R. FoENANDER : “ The New Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act in Australia’, in Vol. XIX, No. 2, February 1929, p. 151 ; O. de R. 
FoENANDER : “ The New Commonwealth of Australia Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act’, in Vol. XXIV, No. 6, December 1931, p. 699; D. B. CopLanp and 
O. de R. FoENANDER : “ Agricultural Wages in Australia ’’, in Vol. XXV, No. 6, 


June 1932, p. 765. 
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Australia is an outstanding representative of the minority, 
and the experience gained there will repay consideration by 
students in all parts of the world. The necessary institutions 
to pursue an incisive policy were already available, though their 
use for such a purpose had scarcely been imagined by their 
creators or supporters ; and the authorities in charge showed 
that they were not afraid to apply them. 

A study of Australian wage policy should properly begin 
with a description of these institutions. But the system of wage 
fixation in Australia has been described at great length by many 
writers 1, so that a very brief sketch will suffice here. The central 
position is occupied by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Since 1907 this Court has declared a “ basic 
wage” for unskilled labour, determined, according to its 
originator, by “the normal needs of an average employee 
regarded as a human being living in a civilised community ”’. ? 
It has also fixed wages for skilled labour by defining “ margins ”’ 
to be added to the basic wage. * 

Since the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth 
in industrial matters are severely limited, these awards can 
be applied only to a limited number of trades, and the States 
have varying systems to cover the remainder of the field. In 
four of them a State tribunal also declares a basic wage (which is 
usually different from that declared by the Federal Court) and 
margins for the skilled employees who come under their juris- 
diction. In the other two (Tasmania and Victoria) there is a 
series of wages boards which fix the amounts to be paid to all 
grades in their respective industries ; for the most part their 
general policy follows that of the Federal Court. 

The above description is necessarily abbreviated, and no 
attempt has been made to deal with the complicated legal 
problems which arose out of the dual system. The Federal 
Court has shown a constant tendency ever since its foundation 
to extend its sphere of operation, though it has suffered some 
judicial reverses. The overlapping has given rise to considerable 
difficulties, and in particular to attempts by the trade unions 





1 For example, E. M. Burns : Wages and the State, London, 1926 ; G. ANDERSON: 
Fixation of Wages in Australia, Melbourne, 1929. 

* H. B. Hicerns: A New Province for Law and Order, London, 1922. 

3 The cost of living is determined separately for the capital city of each of the 
six States, and the basic wage varies accordingly. 

* For a history of its development, see O. de R. ForNANDER : Towards Indus- 
trial Peace in Australia, Melbourne, 1937. 
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to place themselves under the jurisdiction of whichever Court 
will give them the best results. Mr. Bruce, the Federal Prime 
Minister, consequently proposed in 1929 to abolish the Federal 
Court ; but he was defeated at the polls, and the Court survived 
to play a leading part in formulating wage policy. 


The SITUATION IN 1929 


More important from our point of view than the legal 
technicalities are the following broad results which had emerged 
at the beginning of the period under review : 

(1) The wages of nearly all the industrial workers were 
fixed by a small number of tribunals, each of which could apply 
a consistent policy within its own sphere. Co-operation between 
these tribunals was at least possible, but not fully established. 
Thus in the middle of 1929 employers in New South Wales 
who came under the Federal Court had to pay a basic wage 
10s. higher than the State award. 

(2) The same was true of some rural workers, such as pastoral 
employees, but large numbers were not covered by any award. 

(83) The general tendency was for awards to be varied with 
movements in the cost of living. This principle had not been 
adopted so fully by the State tribunals as by the Federal Court. 
The Federal basic wage was adjusted every three months in 
accordance with the latest index, and skilled wages moved in 
sympathy, though not in proportion, through the addition of 
fixed margins. 

This system arose naturally out of the assumption that 
the basic wage was to cover the worker’s needs. The principle 
has never in fact been applied scientifically, and it is full of 
logical contradictions.* The original Harvester award? was 





1 This is admittedly an extreme case arising partly out of the State scheme 
for child endowment. In Queensland the State award was 4s. 6d. higher than the 
Federal rate. 

2 There is first the question, to be discussed later, whether a general level 
of wages should be fixed by criteria of “ what we should like to see established ”’ 
instead of “ what we can have’’. Apart from this it is obvious that the worker’s 
needs, however calculated, will vary with the size of his family. This had led to the 
adoption of various official “ family units”, which gave the tribunals something 
on which to work ; but as the same wage is paid irrespective of family the “ human- 
itarian ’’ principle of income distribution (as opposed to the “ coldly economic ”’) 
is not advanced very far. It might be said that the only use of such an officially 
fixed family unit is to serve as a warning to men on the basic wage that if they 
have larger families their incomes will be too small for their officially calculated 
needs. 

3 This was the first basic wage adopted in Australia (in 1907). 
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really based on the wage paid by various public bodies, though 
the judgment included some scanty calculations of the cost 
of food and rent for a family of “ about five persons’. Never- 
theless, since the original figure was supposed to be based on the 
worker’s needs, it was natural that the rate should be adjusted 
in accordance with movements in the cost of living. This was 
done throughout the period prior to the opening of our survey, 
with the single exception of an addition known as the “ Powers 
8s.”’, which was originally given in 1921 by Mr. Justice Powers 
to safeguard the workers during a period of rising prices, but 
was continued indefinitely. Apart from this addition, the basic 
wage was always fixed as “the Harvester equivalent” (the 
original rate of 42s. granted in 1907 corrected for changes in the 
cost of living). It was still officially described as being based on 
needs, though a Commission appointed in 1920 to make a thorough 
investigation into the cost of providing what was considered 
“ reasonable ’’ for a family of five reached a figure 25 per cent. 
above the Harvester equivalent. 

The result of this system of wage fixation had been to 
produce a steady rise in money wages, in marked contrast 
to what was happening in some other countries. Between 1923 
and 1929 the Commonwealth Statistician’s index number of 
weekly wage rates (adult males) rose from 180.5 to 197.2.' 
Costs were also raised slightly by a small reduction of hours, 
and it might be wondered how Australian industry could main- 
tain its competitive position. The answer is to be found in the 
high prices received for the principal exports, which enabled 
the exporting industries to meet the high cost of everything 
they bought ; in the high and ever-rising tariff, which enabled 
the protected industries to pass on the burden to the consumers ; 
and in the borrowing abroad of some £30 million a year for 
capital development. The last factor had the effect of employing 
a large amount of labour (mainly unskilled) in what was virtually 
export industry. The public works themselves could not be 
exported, but the same immediate effect, both on employment 
and on the balance of payments, was secured by exporting 
Government bonds. 

From this brief survey it is apparent that Australian prosper- 
ity was based on rather precarious foundations. So long as 





1 This index number is published in each year’s Labour Report, and is based 
on 1911 as 100. Many criticisms might be levelled against it, but it indicates the 
trend adequately in comparatively normal times. 
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export prices remained high and the export of Government 
bonds continued, Australia could support the high level of costs 
and the multitude of industries dependent on the tariff; but 
the system was particularly exposed to the sort of international 
collapse which actually took place. 3 


THE ONSET OF THE DEPRESSION AND THE 10 PER CENT. Cur 


In 1929 both the main props of the Australian economy 
collapsed. External borrowing became impossible, and export 
prices fell headlong—in terms of sterling there was a fall of 
60 per cent. in three years. We should be a little suspicious of the 
complaint raised by all countries in the slump that their troubles 
were of international origin and not of their own making. But 
in the case of Australia the dominant force was the external 
one, even if a wiser internal policy might have left the country 
less exposed to such a catastrophe and done more to mitigate 
the effects. 

The Federal basic wage was reduced throughout 1930 in 
accordance with the fall in the cost of living, and these re- 
ductions helped to produce further cuts by lowering prices 
in turn. The “automatic ’’ adjustments amounted in all to 
some 12 per cent.—a cut which would be considered large in 
countries accustomed to think mainly in terms of money wages. 
The State tribunals followed varying policies. Queensland 
imposed two reductions, aggregating nearly 10 per cent. ; 
South Australia one of 12 per cent.; Western Australia and 
New South Wales made no significant change. 

In August 1930 the first steps were taken to secure a re- 
duction of the “ real’? amount awarded by the Federal Court. 
These took the form of an application for the removal of the 
Powers 3s. (now clearly unjustifiable on the original ground 
of the lag between rising prices and rising wages) and for the 
use of a more complete index of prices in calculating the Har- 
vester equivalent. Thus the applicants did not formally seek a 
revision of the old Harvester award, but rather a reversion to it. 
This, however, was mere diplomacy. What was wanted was 
a cut in wages, and even if the award sought would have brought 
real wages nearer to the level fixed in 1907 it had to be justified 
by more convincing arguments than that. The Harvester 





1 For a more detailed account of the post-war decade, see D. B. CopLanp : 
Australia in the World Crisis, Cambridge, 1934 ; E. R. WALKER : Australia in the 
World Depression, London, 1933. 
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had never been a scientific “ needs ’’ wage (supposing such a 
thing to be possible) and was quite irrelevant to the conditions 
of 1930. 

The affair moved very slowly. Legal and constitutional 
objections were made by the trade unions, whose leaders sought 
to obstruct the application as far as possible. But finally the 
Court’s constitutional powers were established, and it brought 
the real issue to a head by announcing on 12 November that 
it would “ proceed to deal with the one and only issue which, 
in its opinion, is raised in this proceeding, namely, that the 
decline in the national income, and the reduction in the spending 
power due to cessation of loans, make necessary a reduction 
of the basic wage”’. The Court invited all concerned to give 
evidence, the original claim having been made only in respect 
of railway workers. 

The hearing was spread over eight weeks, and finally the 
Court announced a reduction of 10 per cent. to be applied to 
practically all wages (skilled and unskilled) coming within 
its jurisdiction. The judgment was a long document, but the 
real reason for the decision was simple—a conviction that the 
economic state of the country made the maintenance of the old 
standard impossible. The judges were most reluctant to reduce 
wage standards “laboriously built up during the last quarter 
of a century ”, but considered that the emergency demanded 
recourse to this extreme measure. 

The greater part of the judgment was therefore devoted to 
a review of the arguments advanced by the trade unions to prove 
that a reduction was unnecessary or even harmful. Of these 
the most important were the following : 


(1) There had been no “real” loss of productive power 
or income ; the physical facts of the world were the same, and 
there was only a financial flurry. This could easily be answered : 
Australia might be physically able to produce as much as 
before, but the possibility of obtaining goods in exchange for 
exports had diminished disastrously. That was a real and 
unavoidable loss. Moreover the income derived from construc- 
tion work financed by external loans had also ceased, and this 
had the same result, at least until readjustments could be ef- 
fected. Furthermore the primary loss arising from the fall in 
export prices had led to serious secondary losses due to the 
inability of exporters to buy goods and the consequent un- 
employment. 
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(2) Employers’ witnesses had stressed the need for bringing 
down costs so that exporters could continue to accept the re- 
duced prices without being bankrupted. The trade unions had 
replied that Australia must learn to do without exports and 
become self-contained. The judges answer was that this would 
in any case take time and would involve a lower all-round 
standard of living, and so would not avoid the need for a re- 
duction of wages. 

(3) The judges also used an argument based on costs and 
productivity in industry generally, in pursuance of the dictum 
that real wages are limited by productivity. They quoted 
official statistics purporting to measure real productivity 
per head, and showing approximately the same figure for 1928-29 
as for 1907 (the year of the Harvester award) and a decline of 
some 15 per cent. in 1929-30. They stated that the figure for 
1930-31 would be still lower, and gave estimates of the division 
of the national income showing a smaller share going to the 
rich in 1928-29 than in 1907. They said that they could not 
reconcile these facts with the maintenance of a real wage level 
9 per cent. higher on the average than that of 1907.1 

(4) The trade unions contended that industry had made 
excessive profits in the past, and should therefore put up with 
losses rather than reduce wages. The judges did not deny that 
profits had been high, but pointed out that these profits were not 
available as liquid cash, having been invested in fixed plant, 
against which the companies could not easily borrow. 


(5) The trade unions put forward many types of argument 
to the effect that the cause of the slump was insufficient pur- 
chasing power, and that wage reductions would only make this 
worse, or at best be neutral. The judgment replies that for 
workers now in employment the cut will lead to a transfer of 
purchasing power to the employers, not a reduction ; and for 
workers not now in employment it may enable employers to 
take them on without incurring a loss, so that they will gain 
in purchasing power. Thus the aggregate purchasing power 
of the workers will probably be increased, and that of the whole 
community certainly will. 

The last reply was concerned with purchasing power in 
“real” terms, and virtually ignores the complications inherent 
in a monetary economy. This was perhaps natural for a Court 





1 We shall have occasion to criticise the judges’ use of statistics later. 
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which expressed its awards in the form of a “ real” wage, and 
the argument was supported by the dictum that “ the spending 
power of a country is coextensive with its marketable productiv- 
ity in goods and services, plus commodities borrowed from 
abroad ”’. But one of the unions’ pleas had been that the mone- 
tary system was the cause of the trouble, which could not there- 
fore be remedied by wage cuts. So the judgment had to include 
an essay on monetary theory, as well as the theory of distribu- 
tion and employment. The judges, however, were wise enough 
to say that this was really outside their province, and content 
themselves with a review of the evidence. The consensus of 
opinion (with which they seemed to agree) was that the attempt 
to maintain parity with sterling should be abandoned and a 
carefully limited amount of monetary expansion introduced. But 
they clearly agreed with Professor Copland’s view that monetary 
adjustment would not obviate the need for a reduction in real 
wages on account of the unavoidable loss of external income. 

In what was virtually a résumé, the Court finally developed 
the thesis that wage reductions were an essential part of a general 
scheme of adjustment. The primary objective of this scheme 


was to spread the inevitable loss of income more evenly. In 
particular, relief must be given to the producers of primary 
products for export. If they were left to carry the whole burden 
of lower export prices then they would soon give up the struggle ; 
this would not only add to the problem of unemployment but 
would also make the task of restoring a balance to Australia’s 
international payments almost hopeless. 


THE CouRSE OF THE DEPRESSION 


The Federal Court made its contribution to the general 
scheme of adjustment earlier than most of the other authorities. 
As the judgment was being written the exchange rate was 
being forced away from parity by the overwhelming pressure 
of events. There followed later in the year the so-called Premiers’ 
Plan, which reduced incomes derived from Government sources, 
including bond interest as well as salaries, pensions, and so on. 
This also led to a forcible reduction of interest rates in private 
contracts, and did much to restore confidence. A further effect 
of the Plan was to secure (albeit undesignedly, and against 
the wishes of many concerned) a considerable monetary ex- 
pansion. For it was clearly hopeless to try to balance budgets, 
even after all the cuts, and the deficits could only be financed 
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by means of central bank credit. This had the usual effect of 
raising the cash reserves of the trading banks, and restored the 
liquidity which had been destroyed by the loss of international 
assets (gold and sterling). 

The State wage-fixing authorities did not respond very 
wholeheartedly to the lead given by the Federal Court. The 
South Australian tribunal restored equality for a time by reducing 
its basic wage no less than 16 percent. in one operation, but did 
not follow the further Federal reduction based on the cost of 
living. Western Australia made two reductions during 1931 
aggregating nearly 15 per cent., but this left the State award 
18 per cent. above the Federal rate. Queensland made only 
one reduction of 8s., and New South Wales (where Mr. Lang 
was in power) maintained the 1929 rate.! The Victorian and 
Tasmanian wages boards mostly followed the Federal Court, 
but there was an appreciable time lag. 

The award of the Federal Court was for a period of 12 months 
“and thereafter until further order’’. In February 1932 the 
trade unions applied for a cancellation of the cut, but the Court 
refused to make any alteration. The arguments were mainly 
the same as in the original case, and the Court clearly showed that 
conditions had deteriorated rather than improved, so that there 
was no case for saying the emergency was at an end. The judges 
did not deny that the reduced wage was causing hardship to 
large families, but held that it was futile to impose a higher 
one, which would only lead to unemployment. They had no 
power to introduce a system of child endowment, which they 
considered the only means of dividing the amount that industry 
could pay so as to secure a reasonable share for everybody. 
The judges once more reviewed the trade unions’ economic 
arguments about monetary reform, increase of purchasing power, 
and the like. They showed a somewhat greater disposition to 
base their replies on international considerations and the limited 
power of Australia alone to accomplish anything, even if the 
remedy might theoretically be possible in a closed system. 

The most important event of the year 1932 was a change of 
Government in New South Wales. This was followed (in August) 

1 Much emphasis has been placed on the policy pursued in New South Wales ; 
it should therefore be noted that the discrepancy between the State and Federal 
awards was actually greater in Queensland and Western Australia than in New 
South Wales. (This was because the New South Wales award had been well below 
the Federal award in 1929.) The refusal to co-operate had unfortunate psycho- 


logical consequences, but the real reason for emphasising the position in New South 
Wales lay in the industrial importance of that State. 
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by a 15 per cent. reduction in the State basic wage, to a figure 
not much higher than the Federal award. Otherwise the State 
tribunals did little, and the further fall in the cost-of-living 
index (and therefore in the Federal wage) tended to widen 
the gap between the awards. 


THE Upturn 


The second half of 1982 brought the first positive signs 
of revival in Australia. The growth of unemployment was 
arrested and even reversed ; the budget situation was far more 
hopeful even though deficits prevailed ; above all the inter- 
national position seemed at last to be providing some sort of 
basis for improvement. The adverse balance of payments had 
been eliminated, and a modest surplus secured, mainly by the 
reduction of imports from some £140 million sterling to £44 mil- 
lion. As the principal cause of this was the catastrophic fall 
in the national spending power, it was clearly not a sign that 
efforts at reconstruction could be relaxed ; but the international 
balance had had to be restored because Australia’s gold and 
sterling reserves were almost exhausted. 


It is not very surprising, however, that in March 1933 the 
trade unions again applied for cancellation of the 10 per cent. 
cut. Before we consider this, it may be helpful to review the 
course of events so far. As will be seen from the table and graph, 
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the Federal basic wage had fallen in money terms every 
quarter (with one negligible exception) since March 1930, 
the aggregate reduction amounting to over 30 per cent; the 
index of average weekly wages had also fallen each quarter, 
the total fall being over 20 per cent.; and the State awards 
all showed very large reductions. It is noteworthy that this 
enormous decline in money wages had a comparatively small 
effect on real wages, even in an open system where some 
prices are largely fixed by international influences. If we could 
accept the index of average real wages at its face value, we 
could say there was actually a rise, on the average, for those 
in full-time work. But the index is not very reliable in disturbed 
times, and is likely to understate the fall when employers are 
reducing the proportion of men on high rates and awards are 
being evaded. 

The trade union case was presented along familiar lines, but 
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with some emphasis on the fact that workers subject to the 
Court’s award were faring far worse than those under State 
awards. The judges had a good deal to say on this subject, 
particularly Judge Beeby, who presented a minority judgment. 
But both judgments expressed the conviction that the 10 per 
cent. cut had been necessary in the first place, that conditions 
had not improved sufficiently to warrant its removal, and that 
the anomaly of differential awards! was a lesser evil than an 
uneconomic raising of wages. 

The unions, however, were given a fairly substantial sola- 
tium. In 1930 the Court had rejected the employers’ (not 
disinterested) proposal that it should adopt the more complete 
“C” series as a measure of the cost of living, and continued to 
use the “ A ”’ series, based on food and rent only. The more 
stable items included in the C series had caused it to fall dis- 
tinctly less than the A series, which was therefore now 
condemned as inaccurate by the unions. The Court expressed 
a desire not to exceed its original intention of reducing real wages 
by 10 per cent. The majority therefore substituted a new 
system, which in effect took the wages paid in 1929 as starting 
point, adjusted them by the C series, and deducted 10 per cent. ; 
Judge Beeby set out some rather higher figures which he con- 
sidered would represent the old wage less 10 per cent., but 
gave no details of his calculations. 

Since the important thing about a wage (both to payer 
and to receiver) is its amount and not the method of fixing it, 
this was tantamount to a remission of part of the cut which had 
in fact been imposed. The effect was to raise the “six-capitals” 
award ? for May 1938 to 68s. 4d. instead of 60s. 4d., which it 
would have been under the old system. 

The year 1933 saw a continuance and acceleration of the 
revival, thanks partly to a great rise in wool prices. In February 
1934 therefore we find the unions returning to the assault with 
more hope of success. The Court again divided, with Judge 
Beeby advocating a somewhat larger rise than the others. 
The majority judgment took the straightforward view that 
there had been some recovery, which was sufficient to justify 
a partial, but not a complete, restoration of wages. It then re- 





1 In the extreme case of Queensland the awards were £3 14s. Od. and £2 15s. 10d. 
Both judgments estimated that about half the wage-earners had suffered a cut in 
real wages of not less than 10 per cent. 

2 A weighted average of the basic wages fixed for the six capital cities. 
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viewed the disparities between the Federal awards for the dif- 
ferent States which had arisen through the use of the rates paid 
in 1929 as a starting point (these being based on the relative 
costs of food and rent). It pronounced these disparities to be so 
large as to suggest that they led to unequal real wages, and there- 
fore decided to break completely with the old awards and make 
a fresh start. 

This fresh start aimed at giving the same real wage in 
each State, using the more complete C series as a measure. 
It gave substantial advances to the smaller States, but com- 
paratively small ones to the larger ones. It so happened that 
for the “ six capitals ” the award was the same as the old Har- 
vester equivalent adjusted by the A series ; in other words, if 
the 1929 system had been continued, the difference would merely 
have been the Powers 3s. The new award was to be adjusted 
quarterly in accordance with the C series, but no change of 
less than 2s. was to be made. Margins for skill were restored 


in full. 


Tue “ Prosperity’ AWARD OF 1937 
Recovery continued steadily throughout 1934, 1935, and 


1936, despite a low price for wool in 1934-35, but it was not 
until 1987 that the unions once more sought a higher wage. The 
main ground for the application was simply the restoration of 
prosperity. In addition, however, there was the plea that the 
system introduced in 1984 had worked out very badly from the 
workers’ point of view; not only was there the inevitable lag 
in adjusting wages to prices, but the C series had risen less than 
the A, and the 2s. rule had frequently prevented rises. 

The present writer was called as an independent economist 
by the Court, and submitted a memorandum supporting the 
view that a substantial rise was justified by the restoration of 
prosperity, and in particular by the rise in export prices and 
readjustment of the Australian economy to meet the cessation of 
borrowing. As a subsidiary argument, suggesting a rather larger 
increase than might appear warranted by the statistical position, 
this memorandum mentioned the need for controlling a boom 
and generally securing a distribution of the national income 
likely to lead to steady progress, rather than to a sudden burst of 
construction based on hopes of very large profits. 

The Court substantially accepted this thesis, and a unani- 
mous award provided for the basic wage to be calculated as before 
and supplemented by “ prosperity loadings ”’ of 6s. in the larger 
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States and 4s. in the smaller.' For the average this gave about 
the same real wage as in 1929. The 2s. rule was abolished, the 
minimum adjustment being fixed at 1s. 


A CriticAL ANALYSIS OF THE Policy PURSUED 


The above historical review is necessarily brief. We end 
with real wages not very different from those which prevailed 
in 1929, and money wages somewhat lower, but likely to rise. 
Moreover the disparities between State and Federal awards have 
shrunk once more to reasonable amounts. Thus the present 
position is not of such great interest as the path by which it 
was reached ; and we have now to attempt a critical analysis 
of the policy pursued, and of its effects. In particular, was the 
Federal Court right in cutting wages ? If so, how great a con- 
tribution did it make, and could the same results have been 
secured better in some other way ? 

We have seen that Australia had more justification than 
some other countries for regarding the slump as a plague which 
descended from outside, and the fundamental causes of which 
the country could do little to remove. The fall in export prices 
and the cessation of oversea loans were facts which simply 
had to be taken as given, and to which Australia had to adapt 
itself. When one considers that exports represented nearly 
a quarter of the national income, and the development paid for 
by external loans another 5 per cent., it is immediately clear 
how important these factors were. 

Australia was therefore faced with three main problems. 
Export prices might be going to rise again in the future, but 
if the export producers were left to carry the whole burden 
of the current fall they would simply collapse. Farm production 
will be continued in the face of falling prices far more persistently 
than industrial production, because the farmer has little incentive 
to dismiss himself and close down until returns are better. But 
there is a limit to the Australian farmer’s financial ability to go 
on working at a loss, so that a prime requisite was swift relief 
for the primary producer. Since both the balance of payments 
and the solvency of banks and other financial institutions 
depended on the maintenance of farm production, this relief 
was absolutely vital. 





_ + It is perhaps worth noting that the 1934 judgment had said : “ Obviously 
it would be impracticable to differentiate between States ”’, a process which “ would 
soon produce industrial chaos ”’. 
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The second problem arose out of the cessation of oversea 
borrowing. There was good reason to regard this as permanent ; 
at most, borrowing might be revived later on a reduced scale. 
The situation therefore called for a fundamental readjustment of 
the nation’s economy. Instead of employing men and machines 
on development work and exchanging an equivalent amount of 
bonds for goods from overseas, the resources had to be employed 
in producing the goods in Australia.1 Given time for adjust- 
ment, this would not seriously affect the Australian standard 
of living. Australia would have to be content with a slower 
growth of productive equipment, but the external debt would also 
cease to rise. The effect on consumption would only be serious 
if direct manufacture yielded a very much smaller product than 
could be secured in exchange for the equivalent of the public 
works. 

While this would be true if time were allowed for adjust- 
ment, however, the immediate dislocation was worse than that 
which arose from a corresponding loss through lower export 
prices. The latter threw comparatively few farmers out of work 
and did not call for any great change in the nature of production ; 
but the former directly reduced employment, and cailed for a 
fundamental change. This second problem, therefore, could not 
be solved in a day. The central authorities could help to set 
the stage for increased production of goods formerly imported 
by making it appear profitable; but then they had to wait 
for industrialists to respond. 

The third problem was similar to that of other nations. 
Though the slump descended on Australia from abroad, the 
country suffered from its own “ vicious circle of contraction ”’. 
Unemployment meant reduced incomes, which meant reduced 
demand, which meant further unemployment ; capital construc- 
tion almost ceased on account of the absence of profitable out- 
lets, the lack of confidence, and (especially at first) the difficulty 
of securing finance; and so through the all-too-familiar list. 
The external problems had to be solved and the adverse balance 
of payments eliminated before the reserves of gold and sterling 
were exhausted ; even when this was done, however, there was 
still the problem of securing an expansion. To look at it in 
another way, Australia had to overcome not only the difficulties 





1 Alternatively the country might produce more exports, but in view of the 
fall in export prices and the difficulty of securing markets even at the reduced 
prices this was unattractive. 
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which made the position there worse than the average for the 
world (or threatened to do so), but also those which were common 
to all countries. 

It is clear that the policy of reducing wages made a very 
substantial contribution to a solution of the external difficulties. 
Since gold reserves were limited, these difficulties had to be solved 
on pain of external default and a serious break in trading rela- 
tions, and internal expansion could not hope to succeed until 
the external position had been adjusted to provide a sound basis 
for it. To use a convenient expression which sums the matter 
up, measures of expansion can only be successful if a country 
has some “ international margin ”’ in the form of a gold reserve 
or a favourable balance of payments ; for expansion will mean 
a higher national income, and so a tendency to buy more im- 
ports, if only raw materials. At the outset Australia had a 
reasonable reserve, but the balance of payments was thrown 
completely out of equilibrium by the fall in export prices and 
the cessation of loans, and the reserve was almost exhausted 
during the process of adjustment. 

Lower wages helped to bring relief to the exporter, not 
only by reducing the amount he paid to his own employees 
(often a comparatively small item), but also by reducing the 
cost of everything he bought. In a country where notions of fair 
play and a desire to help a mate have more influence than pure 
economics this sharing of the burden was accepted largely 
on grounds of equity ; but it was economically essential that 
the exporter should be kept in production. 

But lower wages also helped to set the stage for that in- 
creased production of manufactures which was needed to replace 
the expenditure of borrowed money. Industries will only grow 
up to displace imports if the cost of producing the goods in 
Australia is cheaper than that of importing them. For industry 
as a whole the only important element in costs which can be 
reduced speedily is wages, and a fall in Australian wages relative 
to those in other countries was therefore essential. As with the 
exporters, the gain to each industry separately was not con- 
fined to its own wage costs ; with a general reduction in wages 
it would also pay less for materials, power, machinery, transport, 
etc. Since the amount of new production to be induced was large, 
however, there would probably have to be a fairly substantial 
fall in wages. 

The Federal Court’s policy may thus be said to have played 


“ 
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a major part in solving both the immediate and the long- 
period external problems.! Since these problems took precedence 
over all others, the Court had really no alternative within its 
power. But could the same result have been attained better 
by other means ? 

One alternative stands out above all others. The careful 
reader will have noted that the expression “lower wages ”’ 
was used above without specifying any particular type—real 
wages, or wages expressed in Australian currency, or wages 
expressed in other currencies (say sterling). The most important 
thing for the Australian external problem was clearly the level 
of wages in this last sense. This applies most clearly to the 
development of industries to replace imports. The competitive 
power of the potential Australian producer depends on a com- 
parison of costs expressed in a common currency ; it is a matter 
of indifference whether he secures an advantage because he has 
to pay less in Australian currency, or because that currency 
becomes worth less in terms of other currencies. Similarly, 
the exporter whose receipts are fixed in terms of sterling can 
be helped just as well, if not better, by raising the amount of 
‘Australian currency which he receives in exchange for his 
sterling as by increasing the purchasing power of his Australian 
money through lower wages and prices. 

This apparently leads to the conclusion that a policy of 
exchange depreciation with stable, or slightly reduced, money 
wages would bring all the benefits that could be expected from 
cutting wages. Such a policy would probably lead to somewhat 
lower real wages, since imported goods would rise in price, and 
the inevitable loss through worse terms of trade would still 
fall partly on the wage-earner.? It would have many advantages : 
the relief to the exporters would be direct and immediate, while 
with lower wages it came only slowly as the wage reductions 
led to lower charges for goods ; there would not be the grave 





1 To complete the history we may add that an analysis of the replacement of 
imports by new manufactures was made in February 1937 by Mr. L. G. Melville, 
economist to the Commonwealth Bank. His conclusion was that other production 
had grown by an amount roughly proportional to the increased population, but 
this type had further expanded by an amount about equal to the previous bor- 
rowing. 

2 Against this has to be set the tendency for the real wages of those who remain 
in full employment to rise during a slump. The reasons for this—including reduced 
profit margins and the continued use only of the most productive industries, 
machines, and workers—cannot be treated here. In actual fact, as we have seen, 
the fall in real wages was very small, because lower money wages led to lower 
prices. 
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complications about debts which arise when all prices are re- 
duced ; dealers would not be faced with a series of losses as they 
sold stocks bought at a higher price level; above all, in this 
instance, there would have been none of the friction arising 
out of the different wages declared by the various tribunals. 
Australia was exceptionally well placed to apply a general wage 
cut, but a reduction of 25 per cent. or more is a truly colossal task. 

One must, however, take account of the other side of the 
picture. In a perfectly logical world the situation might have 
been met by exchange depreciation and a small cut in money 
wages ; but in a perfectly logical world there would be no slumps. 
At that time the virtues of exchange depreciation were not re- 
cognised ; it was associated in men’s minds with the German 
inflation and regarded as a mere nostrum. Australia did use it, 
the rate on London rising to 130 in January 1931, and then 
being reduced to 125 in December. To have raised it further 
—say to 150—might have created a first-class panic. The 
political aspect also cannot be ignored. A Labour Government 
was in power, which would make the adoption of an unorthodox 
policy appear all the more dangerous to the leaders of industry 
and owners of capital, whose “confidence” is unfortunately 
so essential. It would have been regarded as an expedient to 
shirk the real issue ; but the sight of the Federal Court, generally 
looked upon as a resolute opponent of wage reductions, deliber- 
ately applying the 10 per cent. cut certainly gave many people 
the feeling that “ realities ’’ were being faced at last. The Court 
is in any case entitled to say that it has no control over the 
exchange rate, and therefore had no alternative; but in view 
of the political and psychological factors we need not rely 
wholly on this line of defence. A fairly large reduction in money 
wages was desirable as a supplement to exchange depreciation. 
In the writer’s opinion it would have been better to have more 
depreciation and a smaller cut in money wages; at the very 
least the exchange rate should have been left at 130 instead 
of being reduced to 125. But depreciation alone would not have 
been a satisfactory remedy. 

Other measures which might appear to be alternative 
methods of relieving the exporter are direct subsidies and 
“ earry-on”’ loans. Both were in fact applied, showing the 
overwhelming magnitude of the problem; it needed all the 
possible remedies. The subsidies were largely paid out of budget 
deficits financed by central bank credit; this is inflation, 
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disguised, but no less inflation than the fiduciary issue of notes 
proposed by Labour. The carry-on finance was given by lending 
institutions whose security for old advances would have been 
worthless if a general liquidation had been started in the slump. 
The financial position of farmers is now being consolidated 
by Farmers’ Debt Adjustment Boards. 








A CriticaAL ANALYSIS OF THE CouRT’s ARGUMENTS 


We may conclude then that the policy adopted by the Federal 
Court was substantially correct and made a big contribution 
to recovery. Can we say the same about the arguments with 
which the judges supported it ? Was their analysis correct, or 
did they do the right thing for the wrong reason ? 

There can be nothing but praise for their recognition of 
the gravity of the problem, and their courage in translating 
that recognition into action. They appreciated the vital impor- 
tance of preserving the exporter by a suitable adjustment of 
internal conditions, and laid increasing emphasis on this aspect 
in successive judgments. Discretion might have suggested that 
they should seize gratefully on these external and clearly 
uncontrollable factors, and refuse to carry the argument into 
the realms of very difficult and controversial economic theory. 

Two major criticisms must be made. The first concerns 
the judges’ use of statistics, though they were by no means the 
sole offenders. They showed a willingness to use statistics of 
doubtful accuracy with far too little comment on their validity ; 
and in some cases their method of applying them was at least 
questionable. A supreme example is the discussion about pro- 
ductivity in the 1981 judgment. The question at issue was 
whether productivity had increased sufficiently since 1907 
to enable industry to support a real wage level some 9 per cent. 
higher. To test this they examined the figures for material 
production per head of population. Now in almost every country 
in the world the proportion of people engaged in material pro- 
duction has been falling, so that an index calculated in this way 
would inevitably be too low; in addition, no allowance was 
made for any changes in the proportion of the population 
which desired work (industry pays no wages to children) ; 
above all, this method left out of account the percentage of 
unemployment (industry pays no wages to the unemployed). 
The Court concluded from its statistics that productivity had 
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not increased between 1907 and 1928-29, and had fallen dis- 
astrously by 1930-31. But the normal meaning of the term 
productivity is the amount produced per person engaged in 
production. The Commonwealth Statistician now publishes 
an index of this type for material production ; mainly through 
the first factor mentioned above, this is over 20 per cent. higher 
for 1918-29 than the one used by the Court. The subsequent 
disastrous fall in the Court’s figure was simply a reflection of 
unemployment and the decline in export prices—both very 
important factors for a wage-fixing tribunal, but both already 
noted. A change in productivity (in the restricted sense) would 
also be important, but the Court’s figures did not throw any 
light on this question. 

Space precludes a detailed examination of other cases, but 
mention should be made of the use (in the same judgment) of 
figures purporting to measure the distribution of the national 
income. No source is given, but it is clear that they were in 
fact secured by a mechanical application of formulas given 
in J. T. Sutcliffe’s book The National Dividend.1 The margin 
of error in these formulas is substantial, even for the original 
years, and there is no warrant whatever for applying them 
to other years. Yet the judgment gives them without qualifica- 
tion, even using decimals. 

The second criticism concerns the Court’s analysis of the 
purchasing-power argument, to which many pages were devoted 
in several judgments. A full treatment of this highly contro- 
versial topic is even more obviously impossible here than it was 
in the judgments. But one thing is clear. The main reason 
for reducing wages was to relieve the exporters. The policy 
would have failed of its object if it had merely transferred 
purchasing power to the employers, as the Court held would be 
the case. There was some need for giving them relief where 
they were making losses, but in general the wage reduction had 
to be “ passed on ”’ in lower prices so that the exporter might 
benefit. The fact that prices were so reduced accounted for 
the extreme difficulty of establishing a cut in real wages ; 
some real income (or purchasing power) was transferred to the 
exporters with each fall in money wages and prices, but most 
of it came back to the workers. In this matter the Court’s 
theoretical analysis was clearly deficient. 





1 Melbourne, 1926. 
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On the other hand, the Court deserves credit for its insistence 
that wage cuts by themselves were not enough. Though regard- 
ing the matter as not strictly within their province, they clearly 
recognised the need for exchange depreciation and a general 
expansionist policy, particularly in the monetary field, once a 
sound basis was provided for it. This brings us back to the third 
problem with which Australia and all other countries were faced : 
the breaking of the vicious circle and the starting of an upward 
movement. Australia could hardly expect to eliminate unem- 
ployment in the midst of a world slump, but could (and did) play 
a part in fostering expansion. So long as a large proportion of the 
people had no income to spend, old industries would be depressed 
and new industries would be unlikely to start, however low 
Australian costs might be in relation to those of other countries. 
Having no international margin, Australia was forced to begin 
by cutting down wages so as to restore the competitive position 
and so balance international payments ; if other nations tried 
the same measures, Australia had to outdo them. The national 
power to produce real income had genuinely declined with the 
worsened terms of trade, and the country had to adapt itself 
to that fact. But this lends no support to the thesis that a slump 


can be cured by such measures alone, even if their application 
is restricted to a single country. For the world as a whole, it is 
certainly easier and quicker to take expansionist measures to 
revive demand, whether or not it is theoretically possible to escape 
by cutting costs. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 

What conclusions can we draw from the experience of this 
period as to a desirable future policy ? 

We shall confine the discussion, as we have done throughout, 
to the question of general wage policy. The various tribunals 
actually spend most of their time in dealing with matters which 
concern single industries ; this work is important, and much might 
be said (and has been said elsewhere) about the merits and de- 
merits of the Australian system. But this article deals with 
policy as applied to the general level of wages throughout the 
country. 

In the first place, is there any advantage in having machinery 
for fixing the general level of wages, instead of leaving it to 
emerge from a large number of sectional decisions ? The ex- 
perience of this period surely shows that such a system is very 
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valuable. The employment market in a country such as Australia 
does not, and never will, bear much resemblance to the text- 
book version with its perfect competition, equality of op- 
portunity, automatic adjustments, and so on. Without some 
general system of regulation it is doubtful whether money wages 
could ever have been reduced sufficiently to preserve the ex- 
porter and encourage new manufactures; it is quite certain 
that the cuts would have fallen most unequally on different 
sections of the community. The trade unions in sheltered in- 
dustries would have been able to resist the full cut, relying 
on the ability of the employers to charge relatively high prices 
at least for a time; if the unsheltered industries were to be 
maintained despite these relatively high prices for the things they 
bought, then the standards of the people engaged in them would 
have had to be cut still further. To secure the general fall in 
costs that was vitally necessary, a general system of regulation 
was almost indispensable. ! 

The necessity of a general policy immediately suggests 
a second conclusion: there is need of far more co-operation 
between the State and Federal tribunals than was secured in the 
great depression. This problem is of course always arising in a 
Federation, but it is particularly important in the case of wages. 
Fortunately there is considerable evidence of progress in this 
direction. The Victorian wages boards have always followed 
the Federal Court to a considerable extent, and recently New 
South Wales passed an Act adopting the Federal award as its 
own basic wage. This means that the co-operation of the two 
most important States is virtually assured. Moreover, the smaller 
States are at least influenced by the Federal Court, and the Court 
has shown appreciation of their difficulties by prescribing a 
lower wage for them. So that one may now reasonably speak of 
the Federal Court’s decisions as representing the wage policy 
of Australia. 

This brings us to the vital question. What principle or prin- 
ciples should the Court apply in determining its policy ? The 
Court itself has clearly reached the conclusion that its main 
criterion must be, in some sense, the state of industry, and not 
the attractive but elusive idea of the “ needs ’”’ of the worker, 
with or without his traditional wife and three children. This 


‘ 





1 The system of general regulation also ensured that the fruits of recovery 
were distributed with some approach to equity. This is not stressed so much, 
because it might conceivably have been attained in any case. 
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is obviously sound. One has only to contemplate the different 
conceptions of a man’s “ needs” which have prevailed at dif- 
ferent times in the past, and which now prevail in different 
countries claiming to be civilised, to see that “ needs” is not 
an absolute term but a relative one. With the dubious exception 
of food, all its constituents can be assessed only in relation to the 
scale of incomes which a country’s industry and resources make 
available ; one’s whole notion of what is “ reasonable ”’ depends 
on this. We are driven therefore to assess the wage which indus- 
try can be called on to pay ; if the prescribed wage is put too 
high, then (among other things) the unsheltered industries 
will be crippled and unemployment will result ; if it is too low, 
the whole aim of a progressive social policy will be sacrificed. 

To say that the general level of wages must be based on the 
capacity of industry to pay does not advance the discussion 
very far, but it is difficult to make the criterion precise. The 
Court’s procedure is to use the extent of unemployment as 
the main guide in judging whether the wage prescribed in the 
past was appropriate to the circumstances of the time, and then 
to investigate whether there have been any material changes in 
those circumstances such as would justify a revision of the wage. 
This is clearly the only possible method, but it is still full of 
difficulties. Unemployment is a complex phenomenon which is 
influenced by other things besides wage policy ; the Court re- 
cognised this when it granted a rise in 1934 although the level 
of unemployment was then above “ normal’’. It was obvious 
that no practicable wage policy could remove the abnormal 
unemployment overnight, and the Court assessed “ the unem- 
ployment situation ” dynamically in terms of a rate of progress 
rather than statically by the actual level. On a comprehensive 
view of the situation it decided that a higher wage would be 
compatible with further reduction of unemployment at a reason- 
able rate. 


1 Perhaps in deference to tradition, the Court has refused explicitly to reject 
the “ needs ”’ criterion as useless, at least in its judgments, though it makes no use of 
it. The 1934 majority judgment includes a very confused discussion of this question 
and of the appropriateness of “ associating *’ the award with any family unit. The 
following strange argument represents the gist of the discussion. The wage-paying 
capacity of industry is the true quaesitum, but it is difficult to measure. If you find 
that “ well-situated labourers’ with average families have in fact been main- 
taining a certain standard, then probably that standard is not beyond the capacity 
of industry and can safely be prescribed. 

This amounts to nothing more than saying that if a certain wage has been paid 
to well-situated labourers then that wage can probably be prescribed for all. The 
size of the family and the adequacy of the wage for its “ needs * are quite irrelevant 
to the argument. 
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So much for the method of deciding whether the pre-existing 
wage was appropriate to the old circumstances, and hence what 
correction may be needed on that score. More important is the 
assessment of changes in the circumstances. This means, in the 
case of Australia, primarily an assessment of the external 
factors which so largely govern the Australian national income. 
The demand for Australia’s exports, the season, and possibly 
the inflow of foreign capital—these are the principal variables, 
and the Court’s task is to some extent simplified by their nature : 
they can be measured fairly readily, particularly in the case of 
export prices, and are not subject to much dispute. In addition 
there is of course the secular tendency towards greater efficiency, 
which should permit of higher real wages. 

One further point arises in this connection. We have already 
seen that variations in Australian money wages are largely 
an alternative to variations in the rate of exchange as a method 
of adjusting the Australian economy to changes in external 
conditions. This shows that there should be some co-operation, 
or at least understanding, between the Federal Court and the 
Commonwealth Bank. In effect they are in control of the two 
keys to the main problem of the Australian economy, and it 
would be fatal if they pursued rival policies. 

Finally, should the wage still be subject to automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments ? At first sight this may appear anomalous 
if the wage is to be based on capacity to pay (depending largely 
on external circumstances) and not on the worker’s needs. 
But it is at least arguable that the adjustment will produce 
good results, so long as the wage itself is reviewed fairly fre- 
quently. If circumstances remain stable, the two systems are 
identical ; if they are changing rapidly, as during the war or at 
the onset of the depression, then the automatic adjustments will 
generally be in the right direction, and will be better than 
nothing until the situation can be reviewed. Moreover the 
system has the very important support of tradition. 

If these adjustments are to be made, then the abolition 
of the 2s. minimum was probably wise. The restriction seemed 
attractive as a means of avoiding a multitude of unimportant 
changes and giving a measure of stability. But one must take 
account of the luckless statistician who has to supply the cost- 
of-living index ; he may honestly seek to be impartial, but he 
must know that his index is not accurate to the decimal point 
which means a difference of 2s. a week to half a million workers. 
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A Report on a Scheme of Health 
and Pension Insurance for the Commonwealth 
of Australia’ 


ORIGIN AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE REPORT 


In Australia there is no national scheme of compulsory insurance 
either for health or for unemployment purposes, nor is there any com- 
pulsory pension insurance scheme. There is, however, an extensive 
non-contributory pension scheme which has been in existence for a 
number of years. The mounting cost of this scheme has been a matter 
of concern to the Commonwealth Government, and in order, among 
other reasons, to relieve this burden, the possibility of introducing 
a compulsory scheme of insvrance has from time to time been con- 
sidered. 

A Royal Commission on National Insurance was appointed in 
Australia in 1923, and in the course of the next four years made reports 
on various aspects of social insurance. These culminated in 1928 
with a National Insurance Bill which came to a second reading in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives but lapsed at the end of the 
Session. 

In 1935 Sir Frederick Stewart, Federal Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Employment, was instructed to make investigations 
abroad into schemes of insurance for health, pensions and unemploy- 
ment purposes. He made his report on 4 December 1935. Finally 
in 1936, at the request of the Commonwealth Government, Sir Walter 
S. Kinnear, then Controller of the Insurance Department of the Ministry 
of Health in Great Britain, was instructed by the British Government 
to visit Australia and assist the Commonwealth in its investigations 
into the subject of a national scheme of insurance for health and 
pensions. At the same time Mr. Godfrey H. Ince, chief insurance 
officer of the British Ministry of Labour, visited Australia to advise 
on the question of unemployment insurance. Sir Walter Kinnear, 
who had returned to England on completion of his enquiries, issued 
his report on 15 June 1987. Subsequently, at the further request of the 
Commonwealth Government, Sir Walter Kinnear and Mr. T. Lindsay, 
assistant secretary to the Ministry of Health, left Great Britain in 
December 1937 to advise the Commonwealth Government in preparing 
legislation and administration for a scheme of national health insurance. 





' COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA : Report on Health and Pensions Insurance, 
by Sir Walter S. Kinnear, K.B.E., F.C.1L.I. Canberra, 1937. 
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GENERAL NATURE OF RECOMMENDATION MADE 


In his report Sir Walter Kinnear recommends the introduction 
of a comprehensive scheme of compulsory insurance for sickness 
and pensions purposes. He indicates that he considers the conditions 
in Australia to be closely analogous to those existing in Great Britain 
just before the introduction there of compulsory health insurance, and 
so he recommends in effect a scheme which is based very largely 
on the experience of British practice. The framework strongly resembles 
that of the British scheme, but the scales of benefit recommended are 
higher than those in Great Britain and the suggested payment of 
allowances to members of the family of the insured person, in case 
of sickness and with old-age pensions, is a feature which is not to be 
found in the British scheme. These and other differences from the 
British scheme will be referred to in the analysis of the report. 


ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT 


The report is divided into three parts: Part I, general principles 
underlying social insurance; Part II, health insurance; Part III, 
pensions insurance. 


Part I: General Principles 


In discussing the general principles underlying social insurance, 
the report states : “ It is now almost universally agreed that a National 
Social Insurance Scheme should be on a contributory and compulsory 
basis. The contributory principle has a value, apart from financial 
considerations, in that it increases self-respect amongst insured persons, 
encourages thrift, and by establishing an ‘insurance right’ to benefits 
does away with the necessity for irritating tests as to means and periods 
of residence.’ A voluntary scheme, which would have special at- 
tractions for inferior lives and for married and elderly persons, would 
require a contribution greatly exceeding that appropriate to a compul- 
sory system and would probably be prohibitive to young persons. 

In support of a compulsory basis for such a scheme, Sir Walter 
Kinnear refers to the report made by the International Labour Office 
in 1926 which resulted in 1927 in Draft Conventions on sickness 
insurance since widely applied in national legislations. These Con- 
ventions dealt with compulsory insurance for employed persons 
based on the contributory principle. Reference is also made to the 
Draft Conventions on old-age pension insurance adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1933 stipulating that each member 
of the Organisation which ratified them undertook to set up or main- 
tain a scheme of compulsory old-age insurance. 


Part II: Health Insurance 


Sir Walter Kinnear then analyses the history of compulsory 
health insurance in Great Britain and its present position. He states 
that “The scheme of National Health Insurance in Great Britain 
had its origin in the National Insurance Act of 1911, which was de- 
scribed in its preamble as ‘an Act to provide for insurance against 


5 
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loss of health and for the prevention and cure of sickness and for 
purposes incidental thereto’. The scheme had two main objects : 
(1) to secure for the insured any medical attendance that he may 
require at any time, and (2) to compensate him by money payments 
for the loss of wages when compelled to cease work through sickness. 
Prior to 1911 some provision had already been made, independently 
of the State, by the workers themselves through Mutual Provident 
Associations, but only part of the field was covered by this means, 
and the less thrifty section of the community, who were most in need 
of protection, were rarely included.” The report refers to the fact 
that a Royal Commission appointed in 1924 unanimously reported 
that the insurance scheme had fully justified itself and had on the 
whole been successful. Figures and particulars are then given of the 
numbers of insured persons, the contribution income, the benefit 
expenditure, and the types of benefits granted, in Great Britain. 

It is pointed out that the weekly contribution in respect of each 
insured person is estimated to be equivalent in value to the benefits 
paid to persons entering into insurance at the age of 16. Inasmuch 
as a large proportion of insured persons entered at a later age, the 
scheme started with an “ initial deficit’ and for all such persons book 
credits were created, called “ reserve values ’’, which were gradually 
converted into cash through the operation of a sinking fund derived 
from small deductions from all weekly contributions. By the adoption 
of the cumulative principle, young persons are not called upon to pay 
for the heavier sickness of an older generation, and older persons 
are not called upon to pay a prohibitive contribution. 


Present Position in Australia. 


Comparing these conditions with those in Australia, Sir Walter 
Kinnear considers that the position is much the same as it was in 
Great Britain in 1911. As in Great Britain, so in Australia, there are 
friendly societies and mutual provident associations to which workers 
can contribute. Again, as the British Government in 1911 was awarding 
non-contributory old-age pensions, so the Commonwealth Government 
of Australia has a similar non-contributory scheme, though the pen- 
sions are paid at an earlier age. Moreover, State Governments provide 
funds for charitable relief and free treatment of the indigent sick, 
but in Australia “ voluntary insurance has proved to be inadequate 
to meet the needs and circumstances of the whole industrial popula- 
tion, and Government assistance given in the form of charity is regarded 
with repugnance by the self-respecting recipient’. As to the most 
appropriate rates of benefit to grant, the report states that “A flat 
rate of benefit has enabled a flat rate of contribution to be charged, 
and Great Britain has therefore been able to avoid the expense, 
complexities, and consequent worry to employers, which are entailed 
by a scheme of contributions which vary according to the rate of the 
weekly earnings.” It is pointed out further that the rates of benefit 
paid in Great Britain are only sufficient to cover the primary needs 
of insured persons and those persons who desire supplementary 
sickness provision are encouraged to obtain it through voluntary 
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organisations. In these circumstances Sir Walter Kinnear bases his 
recommendations on the following considerations : 


(a) The analogy of the British scheme, due regard being paid 
to the higher level of earnings in Australia ; 

(b) The importance of arriving at a weekly contribution which 
would neither be regarded as unduly burdensome by em- 
ployers or employees nor impose such a liability upon the 
Commonwealth as would rule out the possibility of the 
introduction, or expansion, of other social services ; and 


(c) The facilities already available to insured persons, in the 
numerous voluntary organisations in Australia, for effecting 
supplementary sickness insurance. > 


National Health Insurance Scheme Recommended. 


Scope. The scheme should be on a compulsory and contributory 
basis to include in general all persons over 16 years of age employed 
under a contract of service, save those employed otherwise than by 
way of manual labour at a rate of remuneration in excess of £865 a 
year, and save for certain special classes of employment excepted in 
the British scheme, such as employment under a Goverment, local or 
public or statutory authority, employment in the fighting services, 
casual or subsidiary employment, and certain family employments. 
In addition, the report recommends exclusion of aboriginals and of 
persons employed in remote or sparsely populated areas where efficient 
administration would be impossible. It will be observed that, while 
the British remuneration limit is £250 a year, that recommended for 
Australia is £365. 

Following the British system, title to continue as voluntary con- 
tributors is recommended for certain insured persons other than married 
women. 

Estimated number and age distribution of contributors. It is estimated 
that if the scheme had been initiated in 1937 the initial contributors 
would have numbered 1,350,000 men and 465,000 women, making a 
total of 1,815,000. 

The age distribution of these contributors is estimated as follows. 





Age Men Women 





187,323 129,785 
232,549 128,996 
204,189 67,385 
157,970 38,506 
133,701 29,762 
127,887 24,893 
20,333 
14,808 
10,532 





465,000 
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Benefits. The benefits suggested are of the same types as are to be 
found in the British scheme, namely : 

(1) Medical benefit, consisting of free medical attendance and 
treatment and supply of drugs, medicines, and certain 
medical and surgical appliances ; 

(2) Sickness benefit (men 20s. a week, women 15s. a week, 
and 3s. 6d. a week for each dependent child under 16 years 
of age) ; 

(3) Disablement benefit (men 15s. a week, women 12s. 6d. 
a week, and 3s. 6d. a week for each dependent child under 
16) ; 

(4) Additional benefits out of valuation surpluses, to include 
incréases of above rates, dental and ophthalmic treatment, 
treatment in hospitals and convalescent homes, etc. 


The right to (2) and (3) should continue until old-age pension age 
(65 for men, 60 for women), and the right to medical benefit should 
continue for life. 

The above rates are higher than those paid in Great Britain, but 
the most important difference is that, while in Great Britain no benefit 
is paid for children, it is recommended that such be paid in the Com- 
monwealth scheme. As in Great Britain, so for Australia, the scheme 
would imply free choice by the insured person of his doctor and chemist, 
from among those on the insurance panel. 


Medical benefit. In describing what form this benefit should take, 


“ec 


Sir Walter Kinnear recommends that “ Proper medical attendance 
and treatment should be a prominent feature of any national health 
insurance scheme, and the financial arrangements should be such 
as to encourage the workers to seek the advice of their medical advisers 
at the onset of illness, with a view to the more serious stages of the 
illness being prevented, and working capacity restored.”” He goes on to 
state that the British scheme has been a success in this respect, quoting 
extracts from evidence given to the Royal Commission on National 
Health Insurance, and he therefore recommends its application to 
Australia, in the following terms: “ Medical benefit should consist 
of attendance on, and treatment of, the insured person by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner, and should include all appropriate 
and necessary medical services, other than treatment in respect of a 
confinement, and other than treatment involving the application 
of special skill and experience of a degree or kind which general practi- 
tioners as a class could not reasonably be expected to possess. Treat- 
ment should include the issue of necessary medical certificates and the 
keeping and furnishing of any necessary records and reports. The 
medical benefit should include the supply of appropriate and sufficient 
drugs and medicines and prescribed appliances to insured persons by 
registered chemists or pharmacists, or, in exceptional circumstances, 
by medical practitioners.” 

For this purpose lists of medical practitioners and chemists should 
be prepared, and any qualified medical practitioner or registered 
chemist resident in Australia should be entitled to be included. An 
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insured person should have the right to select his medical practitioner 
from among those on the list. 

It will be observed that the report does not recommend the inclu- 
sion, among statutory benefits, of hospital or specialist treatment, or of 
treatment for confinement. These are likewise not included in Great 
Britain. 

Administration should be in the hands of a central department 
working with a medical benefit council to consist of representatives of 
(a) insured persons, (b) medical practitioners and chemists, (c) local 
authorities, and (d) persons appointed by the Minister. 

Furthermore, in each State there should be a local medical com- 
mittee for the purpose of dealing with complaints arising in connection 
with the administration of medical benefit. 

In order to ascertain the opinions and wishes of insurance practi- 
tioners the British Medical Association should set up an Insurance Act 
Medical Committee, and for similar purposes of their own the Phar- 
maceutical Association should set up an Insurance Act Pharmaceutical 
Committee. 


Regional medical service. In addition, and in order to enable the 
approved societies, which should be entrusted with local administration, 
to obtain a second medical opinion, the central insurance department 
should have on its staff whole-time regional medical officers to be 
selected by a committee of representatives of that department, the 
Public Service Board, the Treasury, and the medical profession. 
These officers should also be available to insurance practitioners for 
consultation. Their cost should be debited against the health insurance 
funds. 


Cost of benefits. It is estimated that, in addition to payment for 
medical benefit, payments for sickness would exceed £3 million a year, 
and about a million persons should participate in one or other of the 
benefits in each year. 


Administration. The creation of a Commonwealth insurance depart- 
ment responsible through a Minister to Parliament is recommended 
for the general administration of the scheme. Detailed administration, 
other than of medical benefit, should be in the hands of societies to 
be approved by the Department. 

The conditions suggested for approval of such societies are those 
applied in Great Britain. Existing organisations already providing 
benefits similar to those conferred by the new scheme should be allowed 
to modify their scheme of contributions and benefits for members 
who become insured persons. 

Books and accounts of an approved society as such should be kept 
separate. Contributions should be paid by means of insurance stamps 
purchasable at post offices and affixed to contribution cards. Receipts 
by post offices should be paid weekly to the National Health Insurance 
Fund. The insured person should be free to select his approved society 
and no society should be entitled to reject an applicant on the ground 
of age. Approved societies should be under the supervision of the 
central department and subject to annual audit. Issues of funds to the 
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societies should be made by the central department out of the National 
Health Insurance Fund in order to pay benefits and administration 
expenses. Balances of contributions in the National Health Insurance 
Fund in excess of current requirements should be paid to the National 
Debt Commissioners for temporary investment. In addition it should 
be ascertained half-yearly what sums may be available for permanent 
investment, one-half of which should be paid over to the society if it 
so wishes for investment in trustee securities. 

For insured persons who do not join approved societies, a general 
approved society controlled by the department is not recommended, 
on the ground that it might lead to a selection of lives by the other 
societies and transfer of inferior lives to the central general society. 
Consequently these persons should be allowed to become deposit 
contributors and their benefits should be administered by the central 
department. 

The general framework of the administration suggested is identical 
with that applied in Great Britain. 


Contributions. Contributions should be paid weekly in respect of 
each insured person, half by the employer and half by the employee. 
The weekly contribution should be equivalent to the benefit payable 
in case of a person who entered insurance at the age of 16. As already 
indicated, this would involve the scheme in an “ initial deficit ” 
which should be made up by a Commonwealth Government annual 
grant of such an amount as to liquidate it within a fixed term of years. 
For the purpose of calculation the actuaries estimate a rate of interest 
of 3% per cent. per annum. The “ initial deficit’ is estimated at 
£18 million and the appropriate annual Commonwealth grant at 
£900,000. 

On this basis the rate of weekly contribution recommended is : 
men, Is. 3d. ; women, Is. 2d. 

These rates are higher than those in force in Great Britain, but the 
scale of benefits recommended for Australia is higher and so requires 
a higher rate of contribution. 


Finance of Scheme. 


The creation of two funds is recommended: a reserve suspense 
fund and a contingency fund. 


Reserve values—reserve suspense fund. Arrangements should be 
made to enable each society to secure a proportion of the Common- 
wealth payments towards the liquidation of the “ initial deficit ’’. 
In respect of each person there would be granted a “ reserve value ”’, 
and interest on the “reserve values”’ at 34% per cent. per annum 
should be provided from the annual Commonwealth grant. It is 
estimated that the redemption should be completed in a period of 
about 35 years, when the Commonwealth grant should cease. Reserves 
in respect of persons who lapse from insurance should be transferred 
to a reserve suspense fund, which should be used to supply reserve 
values in respect of entrants after the first year of the scheme. 
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Contingency fund. To provide against the risk of fluctuations in 
sickness experience from one valuation period to another, each society 
should be required to set up its own contingency fund, to be built 
up by means of a deduction to be specified from each weekly contribu- 
tion. The figure of a halfpenny per week is suggested. In the case of a 
deficiency, the contingency fund would be available for the restoration 
of solvency ; in the case of a surplus, sums transferred to that fund 
should be retained until after the next valuation, and if appropriate 
their amount could then become part of the surplus available for the 
provision of additional benefits. 


Valuation. Valuation of approved societies on a basis to be pre- 
scribed by the Government Actuary should be carried out at intervals 
of not more than five years by a valuer appointed by the Treasury. 
Societies should be allowed separate valuation for each State, provided 
the membership in the valuation area is not less than one thousand. 
The contingency fund, however, should be common to the whole 
society. 

One-half (representing the employers’ proportion of each weekly 
contribution) of each “ distributable surplus ”’, certified as such by the 
valuer, should be carried to a central distribution fund. This fund 
should be redistributed at each valuation among all approved societies 
in Australia in proportion to their effective membership, and the 
amount so distributed, together with the other half of its own distribut- 
able surplus, should be available to each society for the grant of 
* additional benefits ”’. 

If after using all the funds at its disposal and after the redistribution 
a society remains in deficiency, the circumstances should be in- 
vestigated, and if the deficiency is due to a special cause beyond the 
control of the society the central department should make good that 
deficiency out of a special risks fund. If, however, the department is 
satisfied that the deficiency is due to maladministration, the society 
should be required to make a levy upon its members or to readjust 
the benefits it pays. The special risks fund mentioned above should 
be under the control of the central department and built up by a 
small deduction from the weekly contribution of each insured person. 

The financial scheme follows closely that in force in Great Britain, 
with the addition of the suggestion that one-half (representing the 
employers’ proportion of each weekly contribution) of each distribu- 
table surplus should be carried to a central distribution fund. 


Part III: Pension Insurance 


This part of the report also begins with a review of the British 
scheme. The author mentions that previous to 1925 in Great Britain 
there was only a non-contributory old-age pension payable at the age 
of 70 and subject to tests as to means, nationality, and residence. It 
was contended, however, that this age was too high and that the means 
test was a deterrent to thrift. It was further contended that provision 
should be made by the State for the benefit of a widow in cases where 
the breadwinner of the family had met with a premature death. 
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Furthermore, the cost of the non-contributory pensions was rapidly 
rising. In these circumstances a contributory pension scheme was 
introduced in 1925, side by side with the continuance of the non- 
contributory one. 

The report points out that the health and pension schemes closely 
interlock and apply to practically the same persons. Figures are 
given of the numbers of pensioners and the cost of the pensions, 
with details of the types and scales of pensions. Among other things, 
the report mentions that the number of contributors between the 
ages of 16 and 65 is approximately 19 million, and that the scheme 
covers approximately 34 million persons, or about three-quarters 
of the total population of Great Britain. Figures are given of the 
State grant towards the pension scheme, and reference is made to the 
requirement that the Government Actuary shall report every ten 
years, and to the 1935 report as having been of a satisfactory character. 


Present Position of Pensions in Australia. 


In Australia, the report states there is a system of invalid pensions 
and non-contributory old-age pensions. The pension at the date of the 
report was 19s. a week, and the cost was entirely borne by the Com- 
monwealth, 

While in 1919-20 the number of pensions awarded was 134,401, 
at an annual cost of £4,484,304, the corresponding figures had risen 
in 1935-36 to 287,235 and £12,797,726. 

As a factor pointing to a still more rapid increase in cost, attention 
is drawn to the vital statistics of Australia, which indicate that vitality 
is increasing in that country as shown in the following table. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT THE AGE OF 60 








50 years ago 





Men 13.8 years 15.6 years 


Women 15.4 years 17.7 years 

















In the same period it is stated that the birth rate has fallen from 
35.5 per thousand to 16.4 per thousand. 

Consequently, the numbers of men and women of pensionable age 
in Australia are estimated as follows. 








Males 65 and over Females 60 and over Total 





80 June 1937 210,000 380,000 590,000 


30 June 1977 470,000 810,000 1,280,000 
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At present the male population is slightly in excess of the female, 
but the position is expected to be reversed in about 20 years. The 
report emphasises this as being an important point in estimating the 
cost of a non-contributory scheme, since women live longer than men. 
On the present basis it is estimated that the non-contributory pensions 
which now cost £14 million a year will in 1977 cost about £30 million. 

The central problem in any pension scheme is one of finance, and 
the cost of any scheme based on reasonable lines would rise for about 
50 years. 

In Sir Walter Kinnear’s opinion the same considerations apply 
to Australia as applied in 1925 to Great Britain, namely that any 
attempt to meet the cost from the central Government funds must 
fail, and the scheme must be contributory. 


Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Scheme 
Recommended. 


It is recommended that schemes be instituted on a compulsory 
and contributory basis for both health and pension insurance, and 
that the two schemes should closely interlock. A single stamp, obtain- 
able from the post office, should be payable for both health and pension 
purposes. Weekly receipts of the post office should be apportioned 
between the health and pension accounts. Cards should be collected 
by the approved societies, but pension benefits should not be 
administered by them because the liabilities under a pension scheme 


are quite different from those under a health scheme and the societies 
should not be exposed to the serious risks involved. The pensions 
should be paid weekly through the post office. 

To receive the total pension contributions paid, a central pensions 
account should be created. 


Voluntary contributors. In general, persons ceasing insurable 
employment should be allowed to continue as voluntary contributors 
if they have completed two years of insurable employment. 

For a woman who has been insured for not less than 5 years and 
ceased insurance on marriage, the report suggests (1) that she should 
be entitled, at her option, to continue as a voluntary contributor 
for old-age pension purposes, or (2) if she marries an uninsured man 
her past insurance should qualify him to become a voluntary con- 
tributor for both health and pension purposes, or (3) if she marries 
an insured man she should, during continuance of the marriage, be 
entitled, upon reaching pensionable age, to a reduced old-age pension 
calculated according to her contribution record. 

These special provisions relating to married women are not to be 
found in British legislation, but by way of preface to the suggestion 
the report refers to the fact that, while in Great Britain there is no 
non-contributory pension for women at the age of 60, and no children’s 
allowances are added to the husband’s old-age pension, in Australia 
there is a non-contributory old-age pension scheme for women at 
that age. Conversely, in Australia there is no general provision for a 
widow under 60 years of age unless she is totally incapable of work. 
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Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The report states that the primary 
purpose of widows’ and orphans’ pensions should be to help in the 
upbringing of dependent children. Accordingly, widows’ pensions 
should cease on remarriage, but the allowance for a child should be 
continued, and it is suggested that the child’s allowance might be 
increased to the higher figure of an orphan’s pension. 

On this line of argument, the report states, it could be recommended 
that a widow’s pension should be stopped when the children cease 
to be dependent, but after a lapse of years it is difficult for a widow 
again to obtain employment, and accordingly her widow’s pension 
should be continued for life, except in the case of remarriage. 


Old-age pensions. It is suggested that a contributory old-age 
pension should be given to all persons, male or female, who are in 
insurance at the pensionable age and who fulfil the statutory con- 
ditions. 

In Great Britain the age is 65, but the report suggests 65 for 
men and 60 for women for Australia, because these are the ages at 
which non-contributory pensions are awarded. Reduction of the age 
for men to 60 is not recommended, because it is estimated that the 
number of persons in the present old-age pension group will more than 
double in the next 30 to 40 years, and the increased cost would be too 
great. The new scheme would not abridge the present rights of wives 
to a non-contributory old-age pension, and in fact it is recommended 
that for the purpose of calculating the means test the contributory 


pension of the husband should be ignored to the extent of one-half. 


Benefits proposed, In order to calculate the cost of the scheme, it was 
necessary to draw up a scale of benefits proposed. It is considered that 
these should be higher than those in Great Britain, because of the higher 
standard of wages in Australia. In securing this position it was difficult, 
according to the report, to avoid (a) contributions too burdensome 
to those who had to pay them, and (6) an unreasonable liability upon 
the Commonwealth. At the same time it is not suggested that the 
scale of pensions put forward would provide pensioners with the full 
cost of their maintenance. “It is not the function of any system of 
State insurance to supersede every other kind of thrift. A State 
scheme should provide a substantial foundation upon which insured 
persons would be stimulated to make supplementary provision for 
themselves according to their means. ” 

In view of these considerations, the scales of benefits proposed 
are ; 

(a) Widows’ pension of 12s. 6d. a week until the first quin- 
quennial increase of contributions, thereafter 15s. a 
week for life or until remarriage, with additional allowance 
of 3s. 6d. for each dependent child under 16 ; 

(b) Orphans’ pension of 7s. 6d. a week until 16th birthday ; 
(Allowance for child of widow who remarries might be 
increased to same figure.) 

Old-age pension of 15s. a week at age 60 for insured women, 
with 3s. 6d. a week for each dependent child under 16 ; 
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(d) Old-age pension of 20s. a week at age 65 for insured men, 
with 3s. 6d. a week for each dependent child under 16; 

(e) Old-age pensioners to be entitled to free medical benefit 
for life ; 

(f) Old-age pension at reduced rate, according to contribution 
record, for insured women marrying insured men, payable 
at age 60 and during marriage. 


Amount of weekly pension contributions. Contributions should be 
the equivalent in value of the benefits granted to persons entering 
insurance at age 16, and the Commonwealth should provide for the 
extra liability arising in respect of entries at later ages. On this basis 
the appropriate weekly contribution is calculated as 2s. 9d. for men 
and Is. 4d. for women. The report points out how advantageous this 
scale is by giving the following table of what would be required actua- 
rially by way of contribution to cover the proposed pension benefits 
were no assistance given by the Commonwealth. 





Entry age Men Women 








1 14 














In these circumstances, and bearing in mind that in order to build 
up reserves and to obtain a proper insured status for claimants the 
benefits of the scheme should come into operation gradually, the weekly 
contributions proposed are : 








Men 





1s. 9d. for first 5 years of scheme ; ~ 10d. for first 5 years ; 
2s. 3d. for second 5 years ; 1s. 4d. thereafter. 


2s. 9d. thereafter. 














Commonwealth Finance of Scheme. 
It is estimated that the total capital value of the “ initial deficit ”’ 
would be about £264 million. 
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In the case of a private superannuation scheme, the “ back service ” 
charge would normally be met by the employer, but the figure involved 
in the proposed pension scheme is considered altogether too large 
for such a measure to be undertaken by the Commonwealth. Attention 
is drawn to the fact that in the early years of the British scheme 
substantial capital payments were made in order to build up a reserve 
and to mitigate the demands on the Exchequer, but the present yearly 
payment by the British Exchequer represents only the amount required 
to balance the costs of the year. 

In view, however, of the higher rates of pension to be awarded 
and the longer duration of pensions, the financial problem in Australia 
is greater. It is also greater because of the facts that no non-contribu- 
tory invalid pensions are granted in Great Britain, that old-age pensions 
in Australia begin at earlier ages and at a higher rate, and that, while 
in Great Britain the cost of war pensions has steadily fallen, no relief 
of that nature is anticipated in Australia for some time to come. 

The position in Australia in relation to the proposed scheme is 
actuarially estimated to be as follows. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE OLD-AGE PENSION AGE GROUPS 
AT FUTURE DECENNIAL PERIODS 





At 30 June | Men (65 and over) Women (60 and over) 





1937 210,000 380,000 590,000 
1947 310,000 490,000 800,000 
1957 380,000 620,000 1,000,000 
1967 420,000 720,000 1,140,000 


1977 470,000 810,000 1,280,000 

















ESTIMATED FUTURE COST OF NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IF NO 
INSURANCE SCHEME IS INITIATED 





Year eg Old-age pensions Invalid pensions Total 





£ £ £ 
10,570,000 4,090,000 14,660,000 
14,090,000 5,150,000 19,240,000 
17,530,000 5,930,000 23,460,000 
20,320,000 6,650,000 26,970,000 


22,830,000 7,280,000 30,110,000 
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ESTIMATED FUTURE COST OF THE SUGGESTED WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’ 
AND OLD-AGE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS SCHEME 





Payments 





Old-age 








Women 


Cc Lild 
jallowance 


Widows, 
children 
and orphans 
of deceased 
contribu- 
tors 


Total 
cash 
benefits 


Receipts 
from 
weekly 


| contribu- 


tions 





| 1947 


1957 
1967 


1977 


£ 
3,890,000 
7,700,000 
9,720,000 
11,320,000 





£ 
300,000 
1,820,000 
2,540,000 
3,690,000 


£ 

70,000 
150,000 
180,000 


210,000 








£ 
2,060,000 
6,030,000 
9,330,000 
10,090,000 





£ 

6,820,000 
15,700,000 
21,770,000 
25,310,000 





£ 
8,160,000 
9,860,000 
9,820,000 
9,630,000 








Excess of 
contribu- 


| tions over 


bene tits 


1,340,000 


Excess of 
benefits 
over con- 
tributions 





& 


11,950,000 


15,680,000 


| 
| 5,840,000 








It is estimated that at the end of 50 years the cost of the contribu- 
tory scheme should have reached its maximum and remain constant 
at a figure of about £30 million per annum. 


Effect of contributory scheme on non-contributory scheme. Sir Walter 
Kinnear estimates that a contributory scheme would tend to arrest 
the growth in cost of non-contributory pensions, but that the latter 
cost would probably never be less than what it is at present. For 
this he suggests several reasons, in particular that women represent 
the most expensive item and that they would be least affected by the 
contributory scheme. It is estimated that the cost of the non-contribu- 
tory pensions would rise to about £16 million a year. As already stated, 
the cost of the contributory pensions should rise to about £30 million 
a year, towards which employers and employees would contribute 
£10 million, leaving a balance of £20 million to be found. The report 
suggests that means should be found for the Commonwealth to avoid 
having to find about £20 million a year for the contributory pensions 
in addition to the continuing liability for non-contributory pensions 
of about £16 million. 


Suggested Commonwealth grants. The report accordingly proposes 
that the Commonwealth grant should be as follows : £1 million a year 
for the first 5 years, thereafter increased at the rate of £500,000 a year 
until a maximum of £10 million a year is reached in 1960, at which 
figure the grant would be stabilised. 

A table is given showing how it is estimated the pension finances 
would work out, and it is calculated that at the end of 50 years the 
income and cash benefits should equal each other at approximately 
£30 million a year. Emphasis is laid again on the necessity of building 
up a reserve in the early years and of strictly hypothecating the pension 
funds. In this connection reference is made to the British legislative 
provisions applying to the National Health Insurance Fund, to the 
effect that such funds shall be invested in securities which are for the 
time being authorised by Parliament as investments for savings banks 
funds, and that preference shall be given to those stocks or bonds issued 
for the purposes of the Housing Acts. 
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Effect of contributory pension scheme. “ The net effect of the initia- 
tion of a contributory pension scheme would be that the industrial 
population of Australia would secure, on a self-respecting basis, a 
guaranteed measure of security in their old age, and protection for 
their widows and children in the event of premature death, and that 
eventually £46,000,000 a year would be distributed in benefits under 
the various schemes among over treble the present number of partici- 
pants. Under the existing system only 37% per cent. of the men and 
33 per cent. of the women in the old-age pension groups are in receipt 
of old-age pensions.” 


General administrative arrangements. In order to observe the pro- 
gress of the scheme in relation to any changes in birth and death rates, 
etc., it is proposed that there should be actuarial reports at decennial 
intervals, or at whatever shorter intervals are considered desirable. 

In disputes between members and their approved societies or in the 
case of an applicant who is dissatisfied with the central department’s 
decision on his pension claim, right of appeal to a referee appointed 
by the Minister should be given, and the decision of the referee should 
be final. On questions of title to insurance, there should likewise be 
appeal from the department’s decision to a legal referee appointed by 
the Minister. This follows British practice save that on appeal against 
decisions on pension claims and on appeals as to questions of insur- 
ability there is given in Great Britain a further right of appeal on a 
point of law to a judge of the High Court specially selected for the 
purpose. 

Reference is also made to the British legislative provision that 
reciprocal arrangements can be made with other parts of the Empire 
to enable insured persons to carry their insurance and pension rights 
with them if they migrate within the Empire, and it is suggested that 
similar provision should be made in Australian legislation. 

The report states that during the past twenty-five years a large 
number of rules and precedents have been created during the day-to- 
day administration of the British scheme, and that “ In order to keep 
the schemes as flexible as possible, and capable of being easily adjusted 
to meet the changing circumstances of the insured population, it is 
desirable that the Commonwealth Government should take power in 
any legislation to make regulations dealing with any questions of minor 
importance which might need to be reviewed from time to time, and 
generally for carrying the Act into effect.” 

Emphasis is laid on the recommendation that the health and pension 
schemes should be treated as one organic whole. Accordingly, apart 
from the special position of married women, there should be no option 
for voluntary contributors to contribute under one scheme while 
remaining outside the other. 

Finally, the report maintains that the institution of a comprehen- 
sive scheme of health and pension insurance such as is suggested should 
effect a substantial diminution in the amount of money ordinarily 
expended by the various States for widows’ pensions, children’s 
allowances, child endowment, and relief of the sick, destitute, blind, 
and aged. 
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Co-operation and Rural] Reconstruction 
in Far-Eastern Countries 


In compliance with a resolution of the Assembly and a subsequent 
decision of the Council of the League of Nations, the Health Organisa- 
tion of the League convened last year an Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence of Far-Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene.' This Conference, 
which was held from 8 to 18 August 1937 at Bandoeng (Java), 
was chiefly concerned with the following questions : (I) health and medi- 
cal services ; (II) rural reconstruction and collaboration of the popu- 
lation ; (III) sanitation and sanitary engineering; (IV) nutrition ; 
(V) measures for combating certain diseases in rural districts. 

The note which follows is not an account of the work of the 
Bandoeng Conference. It deals only with the second item: “ Rural 
Reconstruction and Collaboration of the Population’ and attempts, 
in that connection, to explain the part played by co-operation in the 


organisation of rural life. 


* 
* cd 


“Rural reconstruction’, says Mr. F. L. Brayne, Commissioner 
for Rural Reconstruction in the Punjab, “is the learning, the prac- 
tising and the teaching of the art of living in a village. It includes 
everything relating to the welfare of villagers, and is concerned with 
every activity of village life, or that which affects village life. Its 
objective is the increase of happiness and, of course, the health, wealth, 
comfort and amenities of the village are its main concern ”’.* 

Its objects and its methods involve not only technical and economic 
but also educational progress and a raising of the social standard of 
rural populations. In the words of another of the many students of 
the problem, it “aims at building a new rural civilisation”. The 
method by which it is hoped to achieve this object is indicated by the 
preference generally given to the term “ reconstruction ” over other 
terms which are occasionally used, such as “rural uplift ’’, “ rural 
construction ’’, “ rural rehabilitation”, “ agricultural reform ’”’, “vil- 
lage improvement ”’, etc. 

“ Reconstruction ” is in fact the right word. The movement, if 
not a return to the forms of the past, is at least a revival and reorganisa- 





? Cf. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. HEALTH ORGANISATION : Report of the Intergovern- 
mental Conference of Far-Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene. Held at Bandoeng 
(Java), August 3rd to 13th, 1987. Geneva, 1987. The documents submitted to 
the Conference included a Report by the Preparatory Committee and a series of 
Preparatory Papers, comprising reports from a large number of States and colonies 
in the Far East ; passages from some of these reports are quoted in the present 
article. 

* “The Better Village Movement in the Punjab”, in Indian Co-operative 
Review, April-June 1937. 

3 Ata Uxian : The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab, London, 1937. 
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tion of the whole rural life in Far-Eastern countries, which has been 
disintegrating rapidly through contact with Western industrial 
civilisation ; and it is an attempt to restore the balance between town 
and country so rudely disturbed by the industrial revolution of the 
early nineteenth century.!_ The problem is not strictly new, but since 
it affects the great bulk of the population it has in recent years become 
of primary importance for the countries concerned. It is one of the 
main concerns of their Governments, and an increasing number of 
voluntary and independent organisations are occupied with it. 

The Preparatory Committee of the Intergovernmental Conference 
of Far-Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene had already pointed out 
the close interdependence between problems of hygiene and the other 
social and economic problems of rural life, and the question was in 
consequence placed before the Conference when it met. 

As was to be expected, the Conference, in discussing the relation 
of hygiene to rural life in general, found that it had to take into account 
the co-operative organisations which are already highly developed in 
some Asiatic countries. 

- The Twelfth Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in India, held at New Delhi on 8 and 9 December 1936, had already 
emphasised the part that the various forms of co-operative organisa- 
tions can play in the work of rural reconstruction, in the following 
resolution : 

The Conference considers that the co-operative movement should 
be used to the fullest possible extent compatible with its principle 
for extending the rural reconstruction movement, having regard to the 
fact that it is the best and in many areas the only means for providing 
the organisation, without which the rural reconstruction movement 
cannot expect to be permanent. 


It should not be assumed that in India, or, still less, in the other 
countries of Asia, the co-operative institutions are capable of bearing 
all the burden of rural reconstruction, nor that they are adequately 
equipped to discharge all the various tasks involved. In spite of 
their achievements, co-operators in India would be the last to over- 
look the limitations of co-operative enterprise. It is, however, generally 
agreed that co-operation, which tends to further education as well 
as economic construction, should be given a due share in so great and 
many-sided a movement. 

This view is confirmed by the observations and information which 
follow, drawn from the reports prepared for the Conference as well 
as from the report of the Conference itself. 


COMPULSION OR PERSUASION ? 


Should rural reconstruction be effected by compulsion or by 
means of persuasive methods only ? The Preparatory Committee of 
the Conference stated in its report: “No remedy or plan of work, 





' R. M. TaLpabDeE (Superintendent, Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay) : 
“ Co-operation and Rural Reconstruction in Bombay”, in Indian Co-operative 
Review, April-June 1937. 
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however well conceived, or well intentioned, can effect the desired 
changes and improvements for the wellbeing and happiness of the 
rural population, unless there is a genuine desire on the part of the 
people in the rural areas to accept them and voluntarily work for 
them. No legislation, no efforts can help those who are not determined 


to help themselves.” 

Similar statements are to be found in the reports from India, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, Malaya, and Siam, which as a rule stress the 
necessity of making rural reconstruction educational and voluntary. 
The following extracts illustrate this point : 


The village improvement scheme .... is based on the view that 
no effective progress is possible without the co-operation of the villagers 
themselves, and that the first task is to rouse in them an interest 
and a desire for improvement of their condition. (Preparatory Papers 
relating to British India—Bombay Presidency.) 

Public health work has passed from the period when police methods 
were employed to one when persuasion and co-operation are the 
watchwords for successful achievement. With the inauguration of 
health unit work in Ceylon in 1926, the collaboration of the people 
has been kept to the forefront. It has been recognised that a prose- 
cution gets only one thing done, and at the same time creates an 
enemy, but if persuasion could achieve the same result, not only is 
the work being done in a permanent manner, but the goodwill of 
the people is also being secured. (Report on Health Organisation in 
Ceylon. , 

Compulsion in matters of rural hygiene and sanitation, except 
for limited periods in limited areas, is rarely practicable and is usually 
resented. The improvements suggested, if adopted through fear of 
penalty and not in expectation of benefit, are usually abandoned if 
supervision is relaxed. Hence collaboration of the population is essen- 
tial if there is to be progress. (Report of the Malayan Delegation.) 


The conclusion reached by the Conference on the subject was as 
follows : 

It is essential that if rural work is to be effective, the various agen- 
cies engaged in that eg Bosom. the administrative departments 
and private organisations, if any—should not only co-operate amongst 
themselves, but that they should also secure an adequate measure 
of co-operation from the villagers. Team work is an indispensable 
necessity in all reconstruction work. 

It is felt that, whether in the matter of housing, diet, — 
arrangements, or treatment of disease, it is necessary to work throug 
the people and avoid as far as possible imposing systems from above. 
(Report of the Conference.) 


Tue Part PLAYED By EDUCATION 


Since rural reconstruction can only be carried out with the collab- 
oration of the rural population, it must consist entirely of education, 
which will teach rural peoples how to help themselves and to improve 
the various aspects of their lives. 

Such teaching cannot of course be merely theoretical and intellec- 
tual. It must be a practical education in practical subjects, which not 
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only tells the peasants what to do and how to do it, but also demon- 
strates the best way to do it. 

Education as a means of rural reconstruction, therefore, is intended 
to lead to practical action and must itself be practical. Practical 
subjects are effectively learned, not by passive listening, but by 
active participation in the carrying out of new methods, with the 
consequent acquisition of personal experience. The method is exempli- 
fied in the following quotation from the Ceylon report : 

In securing the co-operation of the people, all the methods in 
health education already enumerated have been used and are being 
continued. These have created public opinion in favour of health 
work. Such methods in themselves are insufficient to achieve immediate 
results in public health work. What has achieved such results is the 
actual en! out of work among the people and getting them to 
take a hand in it. 

Mr. Spencer Hatch in his report on rural reconstruction in India 
states : 

I maintain that there is no use in trying to teach processes of action 
by simple lectures. I strongly recommend the demonstration methods 
od leathinn. The method of showing with active participation by the 
earner. 


CoLLECTIVE Errort : CO-OPERATION 


In short, it is generally admitted that greater efficiency is secured 
by practical education and that the best form of collaboration is not 
passive acceptance but active participation, that is, the making of a 
voluntary effort by the people concerned. Such an effort must necessa- 
rily be collective, and this is where the co-operative institution has 
its part to play, in so far as it represents a collective effort towards 
economic and social improvement and employs methods of practical 
education. The importance of co-operative societies in the organisation 
of rural life is emphasised by the following passage from the papers 
of the Conference : 

The Governments’ main aim has been the inauguration of the idea 
of self-help, so that villagers themselves can undertake certain elemen- 
ag | work calculated to make their villages healthier and happier places 
to live in, and, in the village uplift movement especially, it has de- 
—— the idea that what can be done in a co-operative manner can 
be done in the most easy manner. The most significant common 
feature of what has been done is that the results obtained have been 
due mainly to the efforts of the people themselves. Some small village 
funds have been started, it is true, but most has been done through 
co-operative effort, while there has been a marked tendency to take 
all the help and advice possible from the officers of the Revenue, 
Agricultural, Veterinary, Co-operative, Industrial, Public Health, 
Medical and other Departments, which have freely rendered help 
to the district executive committees when and wherever possible. 
(Preparatory Papers relating to British India—Bombay Presidency.) 


CO-OPERATION IN CHINA 


In China, rural reconstruction is undertaken partly by private 
institutions and partly by Government institutions. 
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As a rule, the private institutions furnish the initiative and the 
preliminary exploring and experimentation, and the governmental 
institutions lay emphasis upon extension and standardisation. (Report 
of China.) 

Among the private institutions, which include the National Asso- 
ciation for the Mass Education Movement, the National Vocational 
Educational Association, the National Social Educational Association, 
the National Christian Council, the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A., the 
China International Famine Relief Commission has been particularly 
active in fostering co-operation. 

The work of this Commission may be regarded as typical. It started 
as emergency relief work but rapidly developed into a movement for 
the prevention of emergencies, by attempting to organise the people’s 
economic needs, and in so doing it immediately assumed a co-operative 
character. 

Rural co-operation has also been embodied in the programme 
of the Government, as a means of rural reconstruction. Far-reaching 
plans for co-operation have been assigned to the Ministry of Industry, 
under the direction of Mr. Djang, formerly Secretary of the Committee 
on Rural Co-operation of the China International Famine Relief 
Commission. The proved value of modern rural health work and of 
rural co-operation has paved the way to technical collaboration 
between the League of Nations and China, and Mr. Campbell, formerly 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Ceylon, has been entrusted by 
the League of Nations with the mission of assisting the Chinese Govern- 
ment in this respect. 


SANITARY ASPECTS 


The part played by co-operative societies and similar institutions 
in rural hygiene is stressed in several reports to the Bandoeng Confer- 
ence, as the following extracts show : 


Rural co-operative societies form a suitable channel for the dissem- 
ination of instruction in rural hygiene and sanitation. They provide 
the health inspector with an audience which is already accustomed in 
some measure to joint action. The members, through a combination, 
aim to satisfy some need in common, and so are likely to be more 
readily receptive to new ideas. In so far as improvements in rural 
sanitation entail fresh expenditure, the co-operative society can often 
assist in the accumulation of the necessary funds. Further, the society 
provides an organisation on the spot which develops a local esprit 
de corps and stimulates emulation in the direction of rural improvement. 
(Report of the Malayan Delegation.) 

It is believed that one of the most effective means of promoting 
economic progress or rural reconstruction is to be found in co-operative 
credit societies. The society members already realise the benefit of 
co-operation and are in close touch with the co-operative inspectors 
who are held in respect by them. Discussion on the why and wherefore 
of things has already taken place. By the gradual introduction of other 
subject matters, and through actual demonstrations and personal 
contacts with practical officials of the Agriculture, Public Health 
and Commerce Departments, it is hoped to attain effective and per- 
manent results. Such co-operative inspectors are selected from men 
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of fairly good education, and with their sympathetic understanding 
there is a promise of continuous progress in the various measures 
that are being undertaken. Information given through those in whom 
the people already place their trust is naturally more acceptable, 
while actual demonstration by practical men should promote ready 
adoption by them. (Report of Siam.) 

The organisation of work through health leagues was first developed 
in connection with the construction of latrines. Taking people indivi- 
dually and getting them to build latrines was a slow and unwelcome 
process. It was then that the idea was adopted of organising the 

le of a village to carry out latrine construction... . 

With the organisation of the people for health work, it has been 
possible to sanitate villages completely within short periods of time. 
A village that would have taken many months to complete, and then 
after a prosecution or two, with the sanitary inspector working on his 
own, can now be completed in two or three months and good will 
added to the work. 

Health leagues are organised for individual villages, because 
people of cne village cannot be made to take an interest in the affairs 
of another village. The formation of the league is carried out by the 
sanitary inspector who first gets to know the people of the locality . . . 
A meeting is summoned by the most influential person in the area, 
and at it the objects are explained and the anges formed. Nominally, 
every person in the village becomes a member. An influential committee 


which actually does the work is formed. No subscriptions are asked 
for from the people. Some definite health activity is assigned, and that 


is usually latrine construction ... The village is divided up among 
the members of the committee who see that everybody constructs his 
latrine. When latrine work has been completed, another activity is 
undertaken, such as clearing of rank vegetation and refuse. This is 
followed by improvement of wells. The league undertakes to see that 
all cases of communicable diseases in the area are reported, and instruc- 
tions of the inspector are observed. Some leagues have provided child 
welfare centres and funds for milk for infants. They assist in inducing 
people to take hookworm treatment, to get inoculated against typhoid, 
and to take quinine for malaria. 

The work done through health leagues has been so encouraging, 
that the policy of the Department is to organise these leagues in all 
places, and to get work done through them. 

It has always been felt that it is difficult to influence the ideas of 
the adult population, and therefore much attention is being paid to the 
education of the school child in health matters. Here again, the col- 
laboration of the population is sought through the organisation of 
parent-teacher associations. (Report of Ceylon.) 

In view of the rural depression, the Government established in 
19382 a five-year plan for the rehabilitation of rural economy by 
promoting local industry ... Since the adoption of these measures, 
the co-operative societies have strengthened their position, and there 
has been continual establishment of rural dispensaries and hospitals 
attached to the societies. in large localities, there are also associations 
for medical treatment, including a central hospital and a dispensary 
in each district. 4 


1 Recent statistical data indicate that at the end of 1936 there were in Japan 
795 co-operative societies and 10 federations carrying out health activities either 
solely or in conjunction with other functions such as credit, purchase, sale, or 
utility. These organisations had an aggregate membership of some 500,000 persons. 
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When collaborating with agricultural associations and industrial 
bodies, schools, shrines, temples, youth associations, women’s clubs, 
and several educational bodies, as well as health groups such as phy- 
sicians’ associations, these co-operative societies exert considerable 
influence on rural rehabilitation. (Report of Japan.) 

The Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society is a non-official 
organisation founded for improving the sanitary condition of the 
villages of Bengal, and is supported by voluntary contributions. Its 
objects include the organisation of autonomous co-operative and public 
health societies throughout Bengal. It aims to act generally as an 
expert advisory body and guide to these public health societies, the 
total number of which existing in Bengal is about 2,000... 

The activities of the anti-malaria societies are directed mainly to 
clearing jungles, constructing drains and village roads, and combating 
the spread of preventable diseases, such as malaria, cholera, kala- 
azar, etc. Some of these societies . . . expanded their activities to various 
spheres of rural uplift, such as reclamation of old tanks, improvement 
of agriculture, introduction of spinning and weaving, a subsidiary 
occupation among the agriculturists, and the opening of primary 
schools for imparting elementary education .. . 

A scheme for the uplift of the agricultural masses by awakening 
in them the reality of their condition, inspiring them with the desire 
to improve their conditions, and training them to work on a co-opera- 
tive basis, has been formulated and put into action during the last 
year. The activities of a rural reconstruction society in this scheme 
will consist of three broad divisions, viz. (a) economic, (b) sanitary, 
and (c) educational. The economic side of this scheme seeks to improve 
the income of the villagers by introducing subsidiary occupations 
within their means, such as kitchen gardening, poultry farming, 
weaving, crop planning and cattle rearing. The sanitary side consists 
of an advisory board formed of a few leading villagers and influential 
members, which initiates measures for the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the village according to its particular needs. All measures 
for improving the village sanitation are carried out by voluntary 
labour contributed by the villagers themselves ... On the educational 
side, a night school for every village has been provided... Every 
village coming under this scheme is required to construct a common 
village hall where members may have, along with their recreation, 
demonstrations in weaving and primary education. Every villager 
is required to meet at the hall after his day’s labour to discuss topics 
of local interest and utility. 

As regards finance, the working of these societies will be strictly 
on the basis of thrift, self-help, self-determination and mutual aid. . . 
(Preparatory Papers relating to British India—Bengal.) 


OTHER SocIAL AND Economic ASPECTS 


The report of the Preparatory Committee describes the various 
forms of action taken by co-operative societies in other social and 
economic directions. It states : 


On the subject of economics, it is often easier to find dissent than 
agreement. But none will with a policy which tries to free the 
eb 


peasant from his burden of t, procure for him a better product 
and a better price, quicken him to self-exertion, and by education 
and organisation enable him to stand more firmly on his own feet. 
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Co-operative methods are a potent means towards carrying out this 
cy. 
Ponthese societies are already formed in the various countries under 
consideration, and touch almost every aspect of the economic and social 
life of the villagers. They embrace such subjects as credit, stores and 
supply» artisans’ work, fishermen, weavers, silk, zemindary, house- 
building, insurance, anti-malaria measures, public health and sani- 
tation, better living and agricultural credit. There are also a number 
of banks and unions belonging to a higher type of co-operative organi- 
sation. 

Some of the most valuable co-operative societies are those which 

ant loans to their members for agricultural purposes, helping them 
in the production and sale of their products, and in the purchase of 
necessities, such as implements, manure and seeds, and also financing 
them at the season of planting until the harvest time comes round. 

There are also societies for irrigation and drainage, co-operative 
milk unions and co-operative rice mills .. . 

Milk supply societies and milk unions are particularly valuable. 
The Calcutta Co-operative Milk Union offers its members the followin 
advantages : an assured sale for their milk at a known price (fix 
for six months), correct measures, proper accounts, loans without 
interest for purchase of cows, free service of stud bulls, veterinar 
service with periodical inspection of cows free of charge, welfare wor 
—e.g. financial help towards the education of sons of members and 
towards the establishment of 19 primary and secondary schools, 
creo of a dispensary and of 250 tube wells, and arrangements for 
ectures on sanitation, anti-malaria and educational work. Consumers 
have the substantial benefit of a reliable supply of pasteurized milk 
at a fair price. 

Fragmentation of holdings is another important subject being dealt 
with on co-operative lines. Natural increase of population with increas- 
ing density, distribution of estates of dece persons and other 
factors, cause subdivision of holdings until the area becomes too small 
to be economic. In the Punjab, where fragmentation was so excessive 
that 5 per cent. of the holdings remained useless for agricultural 
operations and 1 per cent. was absorbed by boundaries, a great work 
has been accomplished by co-operative methods in consolidating the 
holdings, more than 600,000 acres having been consolidated up to 
date. This consolidation, in addition to straightening boundaries and 
improving holdings from an uneconomic to an economic size, has also 
made it possible to provide land for schools, recreation grounds, roads 
and manure pits, so that by this means model villages spring up out 
of the previous waste and confusion. Beyond this, there is a direct 
advantage to the Government in increased land revenue. 

Better-living societies are accomplishing much and have immense 
possibilities. One authority is convinced that they are the best agency 
for the expansion and enforcement of permanent measures for rural 
reconstruction. 





1 The object of these societies is, by means of solemn undertakings, supported 
by fines, to correct the bad habits of their members by inculcating in them rules 
of better hygiene, to encourage the organisation of education and of the leisure 
time of their members, and in general to improve the physical, moral and spiritual 
conditions of their members through action taken by the members themselves 
and through the practice of mutual assistance. : 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of: work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 19387, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 


period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any. two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 

ie ca “ figures not yet received ”’. 

a. a e - “ provisional figure *’. sa 

r “ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ”’. 
Figures i in thick- faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


base 1929 = 100 
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figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


yearly figures. 


During the month. 


3 * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. ‘* Si i 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 


* Since January 1931, excluding “ building ’”’. 
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% The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 

















































































































































































































Fin.anp * | FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN HuNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
= establishments tors insurance statistics statistics 
a 
Index Z 
preg t same month of 1930) Estimated Index Number Index 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1924) employed (1927) 
employed worked employed * | worked 
1927 99.5 98.6 . ye 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
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1929 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 43,944 100.0 
1930 ° 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 e 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 nd 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 29,696 67.6 
1933 e 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 100,0 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.7 172,615 | 101.1 29,334 66.8 
1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 | 107.4 30.255 68.8 
1937 135.6 — — a 199,157 | 116.8 32,909 * 74.9° 
1937 Jan. 127.7 93.7 76.1 119.6 185,146 | 108.4 30,649 69.7 
Feb. 130.6 95.7 80.5 120.7 185,755 | 108.4 30,757 70.0 
March; 133.4 100.7 87.9 122.7 187,908 | 110.5 31,829 72.4 
April | 135.1 102.9 90.2 127.8 193,173 | 112.6 32,430 73.8 
May 134.4 105.3 91.7 128.5 196, 736 | 115.8 33,058 75.2 
June 132.7 104.7 94.5 129.1 199, 553 | 116.8 33,492 76.2 
July 132.8 106.2 99.8 129.3 202,757 118.9 34,110 77.6 
Aug. 134.6 108.7 93.4 130.2 204,166 | 120.0 34,347 78.2 
Sept. | 139.9 110.8t 102.5f 132.6 204,812 | 120.0 34,544 78.6 
Oct. 141.7 109.3T 97.4T 134.1 209,281 123.2 34,666 78.9 
Nov. 142.4f —_ _ 135.3 213,999 | 125.3 34,566 78.7 
Dec. i. 1 _ — _ 206,596 | 121.1 33,757 76.8 
1938 ey a — _- =: oo 33,624 76.5 
Persons covered | 1,144,138 | 1,505,346 || 1,337,883 || ad ; & § ° | . 




















* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
the base 1924 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures relate to the first 
of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each month. § Fascist 
General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
imsured each month. ' The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 





Norway NETHERLANDS‘ POLAND 





Statistics of tr “ 
establishments " Statistics of establishments 








Index (September 1935) Index 
a a Number Hours worked 
yep (1928) | per week (1928) 
(all industries) | (manufactures) 














99.0 
100.0 
87.2 
74.5 
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* * 
107 111 110 
* * * 
* * * 
110 113 111 
* * * 
* * * 


Dec. 109 112 117 
1938 Jan. “ ad « 


Persons covered | 200,700 | 101,600 Il 474,008T* || 725,121 f 22,392 ° || 265,649 


120.8 
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117.8 
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SwitzERLAND CzECHOSLOVAKIA * UMON OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 





Statistics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
establishments statistics establishments statistics 








Index 
Number (July 1925) Number 


employed employed 


Euro- Total 
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= 
. 
bo 
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510,321 
565,798 


605,064 
631,182 
609,262 
537,238 
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we 
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1937 


1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


596,965 
606,786 
641,131 
661,562 
692,973 
713,835 
707,429 
721,051 
716,674 
718.285 
t 709,500 
Dec. 88.3 _ 
1938 Jan. 79.5T \ 
Persons covered 230,463 II ; | II | 
_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. . During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ’’ 
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TABLE II. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Applicants 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt of benefit 





for work 
registered | 


Number Per 


cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





° 1,353,000° 


" 1,353,000° 
1,891,956 
3,075,580 
4,519,704 
5,575,492 
4,804,428 
2,718,309" 


1,919,917" 


3,306,628 


* 

* 

* 
3.7 
0.1 
25.8 





1937 Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb. 








2,567,523" 


1,889,626 | 1, 


1,109,914" 


1,816,794 | 1 
1,474,031 








2,151,039* 


,610,947 


1,051,745* 


592.655 8.1 


912,312 


Dorm o 


572,621 
994,784 


PENRO BOND BO RS G9G9 OGD 


946,431T 





14.5°° 
11.6 


eS2woruwvrwoneo 











7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 
25.1 
20.5 
16.5 
12.2 

9.3 


© 
co) 


x 


*e2DeueDencoese 
bo w < 














172,450 
156,185 
164,477 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
287,527 
261,768 
259,185 
231,313 


309,178 


224,166 
268,707 
302,263 
300,294f 


13.6 
12.1 
12.3 
15.0 
20.3 
26.1 
29.0 
26.3 
23.4 
22.9 
20.4 


24.5 





26.3¢ 





200,112 
182,444 


370,210 
348,675 
349,663 
320,961 


262,508 
277,749 
319,195 
368,637 
401,001 





Base figure | 


19,820,000T 


455,608 


1,135,141 








BELGIUM 


CANADA 


CHILE 





Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed ° 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 





month) 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Bmployment 
exchange 
statistics 





Days of un- 
employment 


Unemployed 





per month * 


Per 


Applicants for 
work registered 


Applicants for 
work registered 





Wholly | ally Number | Pet 





13,541 

8,120 12,758 
11,488 14,996 
22,873 33,008 
33,625 69,719 
38,777 75,140 
33,488 81,809 
28,320 88,888 
25,336 84,050 
23,500 90,133 
21,639" 88.516 
26,001 99,041 
24,314 101,508 


361,185 

253,848 

283,434 

809,775 
2,476,071 
4,723,170 
4,710,445 
5,264,969 
4,835,337 
3.631.990 
3,006,027 
38,546,437 
8,128,345 
2,695,083 
2,575,002 
2,421,013 
2,439,215 
2,579,215 
2,629,518 
2,609,787 
3,306,061 
4,261,298 
199,070 4,734,602 
196,006¢ | 4,662,967f = 


916,463 | 222,000t | * 
* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
* Standard month of 24 working days. 


8,142 
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126,535 


148,941 
131,435 
113,382 
108,454 
102,236 
102,980 
108.845 
110,883 
109,971 
139,304 
178,953 








1937 Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
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27,530T 








Base figure 








» Average for 11 months. 
by the Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung 
camps. * Having received a control card during the month. 

stoppages 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DENMARK (free Gly SPAIN UniTEp STATES 





Employ- |} Employ- Trade union Employ- 

Trade union ment ment a returns ment 

fund returns | exchange || exchange statistics Descente exchange 
statistics || statistics as ‘ statistics 








Appli- ’ t ] Seni Appli- 
ta oun ta —— Unemployed Unaw —— . .& 
er ‘or wo . : Weighted , ‘ar- work 
tegistered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly tially registered 
- . 








Number 














cent. |registered 


22.5 . . « 
18.5 51,864 pe 
15.5 12,905 
13.7 18,291 
17.9 24,898 
,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 244 
1933 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 
1934 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 240,541 
1935 19.7 92,406 17,983 262,059 
1936 19.3 93,261 _ 
1937 5 21.9 | 107,123 


1937 Feb. 31.4 | 145,627 
March 28.6 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





noe 
SSP OD » 
owomr apd 


. 


7,449,841 * 
7,705,270 
5,154,730 
6,115,443 
5,495,209 
5,519,755 
5,309,541 
5,016,014 





= ee ee 
SpoSsooeo= Sum Se 
SwPwannos ws 


=—- oo 
ohne 
bo & bo 
a" 


130,288" 
127,222f| 28.5f 


Base figure | 445,751 f ” 























15.6f 


























Estonia? FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employ- Employ- Statistics . Employ- 7 l ti rae 
er ner of local * LN od . — Unemp avec ——_ statistics 
exchange | exchange | unemployment ||“. tistics | @XChange ||__ —— 
Statistics || statistics | committees statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- U _ || Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed nem~ |led in receipt; tions for Per er 
registered | registered of relief work Number | Pt | Number | pa 


1927 2,980 1,848 33,549 47,289 ; 279,744 | 2.3 
1928 1,724 4,834 3 ' 
1929 3,877 928 
1930 8,009 2,514 
1931 11,495 56,112 
1932 17,351 273,412 * 
1933 284 17,139 276,033 
1934 10,011 345,033 
1935 7,163 426,931 , 
1936 4,796 431,897 ] 7 : | 
| 























1937 3,763 350,458 


410,219 441,207 
415,179 
395,996 


164,739 
169,740 
130,788 
210,401 
203,329 
249,345 
208,941 

194,997 | 

179,856 


1937 Feb, 5,383 
March 4,482 
April 3,554 
May 3,126 
June 2,076 
July 2,089 
Aug. 2,794 
Sept. 3,450 
Oct. 3,705 

3,924 

3,770 


| 


SOSLSLASHMOOSS © 
NN DE OW POURED ip 


307,512 
319,223 
332,850 
365,452 
4,579 403,813 
4,544 412,386 
Base figure | * II * aa . | 
.* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Since January 1935, applicants for work 
registered. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
There were in addition 56,226 persons wholly unemployed, and 2,045 persons unemployed owing to temporary 
stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-64 and 21,924 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Great 
BRITAIN 


HUNGARY 


||NBETHERLANDS|| 
East INDIES 


IRELAND 


IraLy 


Japan * 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 





Applicants for work 
registered 


Social 
insurance 


Official estimates 





fund 
statistics ‘ 


Unemployed 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Applications 


for work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


to unem- 
ployment 
benefit 


‘With claims| 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Per 
cent. 





278,484 


13,881 
14,715 ns . 
15,173 . 300,786 

Me 425,437 
6,964 734, 454 
1,006,442 
1,018,955 

963,677 


1,091,271 
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281,215° 


105, 449 
104,829 
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8,233,181 _ 


PorTUGAL 


New ZEALAND 








Norway 











Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employ- 

ment - 
exchange 
statistics 


Employ- Employment exchange statistics 
ment 
exchange 


statistics 
Applica- | 


Trade union fund 
returns 








estimates Unemployed (men) 





| Official 





In full-time 
Un- Regis- subsidised 
Per | employed’ || tered* | employment 
cent. (not caaneneds| 
1,973 


Unemployed Un- 
em ployed | 
seaweed | 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 





P tions . 
or wor 
registered Number 
3,131 od 8,561 
4,700 e 6,502 
5,902 
7,175 


14,790 
16,588 
15,963 
14,783 
13,267 
16,532 


18,163 
18.457 
17,561 
14,813 
13,020 
12,772 
13,221 
14,503 
16,286 
18,827 
22,687 


Total 








1927 
1928 
1929 vd 
1930 75,695 * 
1931 257,979 
1932 339,378 
1933 275,774 
1934 234,522 
1935 189,026 
1936 186,867 
1937 _ 


1937 Feb. 193,429 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
ant 

ept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 


23,889 
21,759 
19,089 
19,353 * 
27,479 5,000 * 
15,000" * 
25,719" 72,663° 
25,286 64,521 
18,477 56,711 
13,260 50,152 





35,722 
34,526 
34,249 
34,218 
35,839 
38,679 
37,316 
36,450 


27, '953 
28,302 
29,326 
30,443 
27,323 
25,053 ¥ 





161,012" 
173,453t 








6,781 
6,619 
6,296 
5,916 
6,513 
8,236 
9,993 
11,397 





ae 

















_ 35,311 


Base figure | ad l| 85.424 | a“ ll 
* The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance —_ in an addition in March of some 20,000 
persons to the register. | * Since January 1930, including non-f pay employment agencies. 
Extended series. * Since July 1933, _—_ exchange statistics. relate to the ist 
of the following month. * Figure for the of May according to the aa census. * The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males on 
registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not a'ways relate to the end of each 
menth. 1° Estimates. " Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SwepEn 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem-} 
| ployment 
|committees 





Unemployed bays of 


Wholly un- 
employed 








Number | Por cent. | Per cent. * 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


| Applicants 
| for relief 





registered 





Number | Por cent. 


Number | Par cut. | registered 





Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1938 Jan. 
Feb. 








25,000 
20,300 


—s 
SHO H © 
RP WOUwUUascUnwwweowr-.a wo 


161,107 
149,115 
133,523 
124,711 
119,325 
122,982 
124,610 
124,012 
126,621 
138,118 
155,959 * 
155,986¢ 
148,733f 
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138,231 
270,633 
822,951 
332,772 
384,691 
414,512 
368,909" 
439,553 


403,365 
359,726 


439,278 











163,953 
125,552 


31,076 12.0 


29,716 


19,229 
16,662 





129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
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32,621* 
42,016 


V2 ornnwows 
im Ot Sho A ow te bo bo 


oe 
~~ + «4 


92,909 t 





10,212 








| Base figure | 


2,673,939F 


602,510t 











Rumania * 


SwiTzERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 

















Percentage 
employed unemployed 
registered || Wholly Partially 


Un- 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit — 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 





1937 Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 





e 2.7 
10,373 
7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
13,852 
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11,824 
8,380 
8,131 

12,881 


Number Por cent. 


17,617 
16 


208,539 
151,167 
221,464 





WON MAP HABWOWS 
POUR RD ERO 


— 











52,869 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 
291,332 


554,049 











5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 








Base figure | 


7} 471,166 ° 4 


| 1,790,700 


| I 








» Weekly 


averages. 


* Days of unemployment, as a 


been worked, had there been no unemployment. 


timber floaters. 


* Number of relief funds. 


Percentage of the number of days which could have 
From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Up to 1931, quarterly statistics afterwards, monthly statistics. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1937 


In 1937 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into wages and hours of workers in certain occupations in 
various towns, in continuation of previous cageaeann, the results of 
which have been published in this Review. } 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the competent statistical services (national or muni- 
cipal) in the various countries ; the occupations considered, 30 in 
number, remain the same.? It covers 69 towns in 28 countries, as 
compared with the enquiry of 1936, which covered 72 towns in 23 
countries. The change arises from the fact that it has been possible 
to obtain data for this year for 1 new country, included in this enquiry 
for the first time—Palestine. Figures are not, however, available for 
Chile, Italy, Portugal, or Spain. An outline of the general character 
of the data received will be found in the notes on the methods of 
compilation which follow the tables; special indications relating 
to particular figures are given at the foot of the tables. 

In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this enquiry 
can only be used for purposes of international comparison with the 
strictest reservations. The necessity for referring to the reservations 
made in previous articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry *, cannot 
be over-emphasised ; in particular, they contain indications as to the 
method of using the figures for purposes of comparison, whether from 
the standpoint of the workers’ real wages or from that of the cost of 
labour. The present article includes an appendix in which the reader 
will find for 1937 similar data to those given at the time of the previous 
enquiries with a view to these two sorts of comparisons : the cost of a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XV, No.3, March 1937, pp. 404-431 : 
“ Wages and Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in 
October 1936 ”’. 

2 As regards other factors in the remuneration of labour, such as family allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, and compulsory social insurance contributions, which 
were covered by previous enquiries, it was not thought necessary to cover them 
again this time, as these particular factors in the workers’ remuneration do not 
seem to be subject to such rapid alterations as is the essential element, viz. money 
wages, and do not justify such frequent examination, the more so as the informa- 
tion available is often very unsatisfactory, and can only give very rough indica- 
tions. 

3 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 6, June 19338, 
and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933 : “ Wages, Hours of Work, 
and Other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 
1932”. 
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‘basket of provisions’ (foodstuffs only) for comparisons from the 
standpoint of the workers’ real wages (table A), and coefficients for 
the conversion of the currencies of the countries covered by the 
enquiry into several different currencies—the French franc, the Swiss 
franc, the £ sterling, and the United States dollar—for comparisons 
from the standpoint of the cost of labour (table B). 


Money WAGES 


Table I gives the information received on the hourly wages of 
adult male workers in the different towns and occupations covered 
by the enquiry. As before, the table distinguishes between data 
concerning rates and those concerning earnings. 

It may be recalled that the data concerning rates may be derived 
from very different sources, according to the country or even the 
occupation concerned : conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or individual contracts, or even unilaterally by employers ; decisions 
of arbitration or other courts; legal provisions ; wages offered at 
the employment exchanges, etc. In a general way, they express a 
theoretical norm, applicable or applied to the workers engaged in the 
occupation in question to a degree which varies from one case to 
another, so that it is exceedingly difficult to determine how far the 
figures are representative. The meaning of the various terms used 
to describe rates, such as “standard ”’, “typical”’, “actual”, “ cur- 


rent ”, “ predominant ”’, etc., is also very variable, so that systematic 


> 

discrimination on this basis is impossible ; even the expression “ mini- 
mum rates’ cannot in all cases be taken literally. In principle, 
rates relate exclusively to normal hours of work, but they may also 
include certain accessory forms of remuneration (cost-of-living bonus, 
allowance for tools, etc.). In most cases they relate to time workers 
only ; in some occupations, however, basic time rates for piece workers 
are available, and these are included in the table, in brackets, in the 
columns of rates. These basic rates are either norms indicating what 
an average worker employed on piece work can earn per hour, or a 
minimum guaranteed to him by contract. 

In cases where the data received concerning rates were expressed 
in terms ofa unit of time other than the hour, they have been reduced 
to the latter unit, the calculation being based on the number of normal 
hours of work per week (table II); for this purpose monthly and 
yearly rates have been reduced to a weekly basis by dividing them 
by 4.83 and 52 respectively. 

The data relating to earnings are usually derived from the payrolls 
of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they express 
the average wages actually paid (including, as a rule, all bonuses, 
allowances, etc.), in most cases to all the workers employed, whether 
on time or on piece work, in the occupation, and in general for hours 
actually worked. In some cases, however, the averages take into 
consideration only the wages paid for normal hours actually worked 


“ 


(Text continued on page 388.) 
7 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) 





ARGEN- AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
TINA 





Industry and occupation} Buenos Mel- i i 
(with code letter) Aires || bourne | =¥ney Graz Linz Vienna 








Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings | Rates| Earnings 





Pesos (n/c) . d. » & 7 Sch. " Sch. 
C. Mechanical engineer 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers y J J d 1.14 (1.26) d 
Iron moulders x a J r (1.14) 
Patternmakers d A f , (1.11) 
Labourers (unsk.) 4 t ‘ - 0.83 (0.99) 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers i 1.05 ¢ 
Concrete workers as 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


Or woe 
&SSs 


nt 
o 


88 & 











a ed 
Cv twwn 
Cans s 


F, Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 


Hand 
compositors a 
Machine job 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 





N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers . 2 0.14 ¢}/1. 1.17 def 
Conductors . 1 10.91 ¢ |/0. 0.99 def 

Cartage : 
Motor drivers x 2 3.28¢ 1.07 e 
Horse drivers 

(1 horse) 2 0.27 1.02 e 

Railways : 
Goods porters 2 0.14¢ ba 
Permanent way 

labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 









































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (6) Hand compositors: typo- 
phers ; machine compositors: linotype operators. Bakers: table hands. (c) Average of two or more figures. 
(d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, 
divided by normal hours of work. (/) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total 
normal hours of work. 








figures. 
wages, 
ry total 
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TABLE 1. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 





BELGIUM BrRAziIL CANADA 





Industry and occupation Van- | Winni- 


(with code letter) Brussels | 4 = Hatifax Montreal | Ottawa | Toronto | .ouver peg 





Rates I Rates Rates 





Milreis 
C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 

Fitters and turn- 
ers 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 





F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


| M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors | 0.606 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers J ’ 0.45 ¢ 
Horse 
(1 horse) x 0Ale 
Railways : 
porters ° . 0.50 b? 
Permanent way 
labourers 1.100 . | @O4le? 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 5.15 1.300 | 0.900 0.40 0.35 J | 0.63 
































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (6) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners: in Canada, machinists. Machine minders (printing) : 
nada, pressmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors; in Canada, tram employees only; in Halifax and Ottawa, 
tram operators (one-man). Goods porters : in Canada, railway freight truckers. (c) Average of two or more 
figures, (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis 
of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


* Rates subject to a reduction of 5 per cent. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 





DENMARK | ESTONIA UNITED States 


Industry and occupation Copenhagen I Tallinn Baltimore | Boston 


(with code letter) : = 
arn- rn- 
Rates | ings | Rates ings Rates 











C. Mechanical engineer- Kr. Kr. . Kr. E. Kr. 
ing: 


1.02 , 34 0.53 
ws 1.79 . 30 0.53 
° 1.85 . 37 0.59 

Labourers _(unsk.) d 1.38 . 24 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 4 0.44 (0.44) v 0.41 (0.47) 
Structural _ iron 
workers 0.34 (0.30) Y ° 
Concrete workers ° ° . 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 





F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 

= al 
and 

compositors bet | 
Machine 
compositors) ! . 0.49 0. 0. 0. 1.0506" 
Machine minders J J 0.54 0. v y J 1.0505° | 
Bookbinders - . 0.40 ¥ 5 a 0.960 
Labourers (unsk.) .33 0.30 0.30 0.30 .30 . 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers . 0.32 (0.34) 


1.010 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 


Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters a 
Permanent way 
labourers 0.29 f 0.29 f 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.60 0.26 (0.25) 0.33 | 0.24 (0.24) | 0.32 ° 



































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers: in the United States, cement finishers. Electrical fitters 
(building) : in the United States, inside wiremen. Machine compositors : in Boston, linotype operators. Machine 
minders (printing) : in Santiago, “ prensista ’’ ; in Boston, linotype operators. Bakers : in Santiago, head ovenmen ; 
in the United States, workers in Hebrew bakeries. Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : in Baltimore, 
outside wiremen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Tartu, bus employees only ; in Boston, street railway 
employees only. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
(f) Averages calculated on the basis of yearly or monthly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

* Approximate figures. 

* Average earnings per normal hour of work for the whole country : $0.750. 

* Rates for linotype operators ; for monotype operators the rate is $1.010. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 











Unitep States (cont.) 


Industry and occupation , Los New Phila- , 
(with code letter) Chicago | Denver Angeles | Orleans New York delphia St. Louis 


Rates 





San 
Francisco 








Cc. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding : 


Machine 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


Hand 
compositors | 
job 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 





M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 





Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 





























(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers: cement finishers. Electrical fitters ( building). : inside fit- 
ters. Machine minders (printing): in Denver and San Francisco, machinist operators. Bakers: workers in 
Hebrew bakeries. Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : outside fitters. Tram and bus drivers and con- 
ductors: street railway employees only—at St. Louis, after 18 months’ service; at San Francisco, after 30 months’ 
service—except in New Orleans and New York: bus operators (one-man) after 4 years’ service. (c) Average of 
two or more figures. 


* Rates for bookbinding ; for pamphlet work, etc. the rate is $1. * Average earnings per normal hour of 
work for the whole country : $0.750. * Workers tending from 1 to 4 machines. 








Cam th. rece a eaten 





a ait tani rman agreements te 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN, OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 





FRANCE Great Britain | 





Industry and occupation . - - : te 
(with code letter) Bordeaux| Lille | Lyons | Marseilles| Nancy | Paris Birmingham 


Rates Rates 








C. Mechanical engineering: Fre. w . : Frs. Fre. - @. 
Fitters and turners . . . 10.10 (10.74) b* 4.47 e® 
Iron moulders ® i ’ \ 9.75 (10.87)* 4.98 e* 
Patternmakers . . . ‘ 12.90 * 5.74 e® 
Labourers (unskilled) . . . : 7.25 ¢ 0.38 e° 


| E. Building: 

Bricklayers and ma- 
sons 

Structural iron work- 
ers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters end joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unskilled) 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


> 
a 





YAPAAHSA H 
Seeeens 
ousuaca 
rr | 
BR °° °eR 


oct 


Hand compositors Book 
Machine compositors { and job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unskilled) 


L. Food Industry : 
Bakers : : y ‘ 3.13 ce’, * 


M. Electric power distribu- 
tion: 


Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unskilled) 


N. Transport : 

‘Trams and buses : 
Drivers A3¢}7 . . ; . 4.88 cde 
Conductors 88 cf e ls , s 3.50 ce 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 53 ¢ A A ‘ 3.94 ce” 

Horse drivers (1 horse)} 6.16 - 

Railways: 

Goods porters 5.56 cf 0 11.75e 
Permanent way | 

labourers 5.56 e/ . | 0 11.75e 


Q. Local authorities : 

Labourers (unskilled) 6.00 cf 6.27 6.48 f 4.70 1 1.79¢ 

(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary defini- 
tions for certain occupations: Fitters and turners: in Lyons, tool makers ; in Paris, fitters only. Iron moulders: in 
Lyons, hand moulders and earth and sand core makers ; in Nancy, hand moulders. Patternmakers : in Lyons, pattern- 
makers (metal) with more than five years in the trade. Labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering): in Lille, spe- 
cialised labourers ; in Nancy, workers after one month in the works. Structural iron workers : in Lyons, fitters. Concrete 
workers : in Birmingham, levellers. Plumbers : in Lyons and Nancy, plumbers and zinc workers. Labourers (unskilled) 
(building) : in Lyons, skilled labourers with nine months in the trade. French polishers : in Lyons, first-class varnishers. 
Machine compositors : in Lille, linotype operators. Bakers: in Lyons and Nancy, foremen bakers. Tram and bus 
drivers; Drivers: in Lille, bus drivers ; in Lyons, tram drivers only ; in Nancy, tram drivers only. Conductors: i 
Lille, tram operators (one-man) only ; in Lyons and Nancy, tram conductors only. Motor drivers (cartage) : in Lyons, 
drivers and loaders. Labourers (unskilled) (local authorities) : in Lyons, workers after three years’service. (c) Average 
of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the 
basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Average calculated on the basis of monthly of 
yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

* Plus 20 per cent. increase following the introduction of the 40-hour week, and various cost-of-living allowances. 
® Average arrived at by multiplying the daily wage by 6 and dividing the result by 40. ® Average arrived at 
by multiplying the daily wage by 5 and dividing the result by 40. « Plus an increase of 55 centimes at the end 
of the month of October. 5 See supplementary information on p. 392. * A travelling allowance of 2d. per 
working day is payable to all men working within the municipal boundary. ? Rates described as minima in collec- 
tive agreements. * Average of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 19387 (a) (cont.) 





Great Britain (cont.) 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Glasgow Leeds | London | Manchester | Newcastle 





Rates 








C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 

Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


tn 
7s 
uw 
“es 
uo 
Ss 
a 
s 


ass wo st 
Pass wa a 
PNA wa ow 
toto 

ads wo 


tb 
no 
to bo 
on 
un 
bob 
On 


F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding : 


Hand 

compositors mo 6.63 e* 
Machine job 

compositors 8.63 e * 
Machine minders 8.75 ce*® 
Bookbinders 6.63 e* 
Labourers (unsk.) 1.88 e* 


u 
—) 


aad 
aan 
sss 

oo 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 3.25 e ** 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers a 4.22 cde 4.13 ce 8.22 cde 3.48 cde 
Conductors ad 3.59 ce 2.75 ce 7.56 cde 2.88 cde 

Cartage : 
Motor drivers {1 4.81ce*) 1 2.94ce*| 1 2.94ce*) 1 5.63 bce? 2.94 ce* 
Horse’ drivers | 

(1 horse) 1 225e* | 1 1.25e 1 0.25e 1 2.38 ce*| . 

Railways : 
Goods porters 0 11.75 e 0 11.75e 0 11.75e 0 11.75 e R | 0 11.75e 
Permanent way | 

labourers 0 11.75e 0 11.75e 0 11.75 e 1 0.50ce j 78 0 11.75e 








Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 2.88 e 1.75 e 1.50 























_. (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary defi- 
nitions for certain occupations : Concrete workers : levellers. Motor drivers (cartage) : in London, drivers of petrol 
vehicles with a carrying capacity of over 2 tons, up to and including 5 tons. (c) Average of two or more figures. 
(d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly 
wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


: * See supplementary information on p. 392. * Rates described as minima in collective agreements. 
Average of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. * Average of two figures 

se: the range of the rates usually paid by the great majority of the 30 Local Authorities affected in the 
ounty o ndon. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 19387 (a) (cont.) 















































HUNGARY | IRELAND LATVIA Norway 
ve poe J —— Budapest | Cork Dublin | Dundalk Riga Oslo 
. Earn- Earn- 
Earnings | Rates Rates ings Rates ings 
Pengd I s. d. s. d s. d Lats Lats Kr. Kr. 
C. Mechanical engineering: | 
Fitters and turners 0.77 |/1 10.5 1 8.30e 1 5.17e 0.61 d| 0.70 d)\1.27 b 1.58 b 
Iron moulders 0.90 ||1 10.5 1 8.30e {1 6 0.59 | 0.82 {1.276 1.58 b 
Patternmakers 0.97 |1 10.5 1 891e |1 5.94e 0.65 | 0.73 |/1.27b 1.58 b 
Labourers (unskilled) 0.43 ‘4 2.04e |1 2.68e {0 10.85e 0.43 | 0.52 ||1.01 1.19 
E. Building : 
Bricklayers and ma- 
sons 0.66 1 10.00 1 11.50 i 9 0.75 | 0.78 |/1.65 . 
Structural iron work- | 
ers 0.61 * 1 10.25 ¢ ° 4 e a * 
Concrete workers 0.68 BR. 1 4.50 1 0.50 5s e 1.60 6d 
Carpenters and joiners| 0.64 1 10 1 11° 1 8 0.57 d| 0.68 d/1.69 “ 
Painters 0.63 1 10 1 10.50 1 8 0.53 | 0.54 |/1.65 , 4 
Plumbers 0.96 1 10 1 11.25 1 8 0.71 0.76 |/1.40 * e 7 
Electrical fitters 0.89 1 10.50 1 lic 1 10 0.55 | 0.60 |/1.84 6 + | 
Labourers (unskilled) 0.35 i. 1 4.50 1 0.50 0.47 | 0.50 |/1.55 » 7 
F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 0. 1 1 : 9 0. 0.63 ||1.65 b* 
Upholsterers 0.83 1 9e 2 0 . 3 0.59 | 0.62 ||1.75 b* ° 
French polishers 0.62 1 9e 1 11 » = 0.52 | 0.60 |/1.655* . (3 









G. Printing and  book- 















binding : 

Hand com- Book 
positors d 1.88 1 11.87 e 1 11.73e 1 6.93 e 0.86 0.88 |1.57bce% * 
Machine com- Sob } 

positors Jo 2.18 111.87e |2 1.06e |1 8.40e 1.19 1.48 1.94bce% * | 
Machine minders 1.69 111.33e (|1 8.67ce |1 6.93e 1.00 | 1.03 ° ° 
Bookbinders 1.04 1 11.87e 1 11.73 e 1 6.93e 0.88 0.89 |1.49 be* od 
Labourers (unskilled) 0.98 1 2.67ce |1 3.67ce ™ 0.54 | 0.56 |/1.23 be* aa 





L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 0.80 2 Oe 





11.94ce |1 7.40¢€ 0.65 | 0.71 ||1.65ce ° 


a 


M. Electric power distribu- 
tion: 
Electrical fitters 0.83 
Labourers (unskilled) t 





1 9.82ce (1 10 é: 
4 





—— 
= 
no 
uw 
—) 





N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 


















Drivers 0.59 1 G13bece1 442cdei1 213 bce! 0.65/ si 2.07 be 2 

Conductors 0.60 1 1.13 bce1 O.82cde0 11.25bce| 0.657 ° a ° 
Cartage : 

Motor drivers 0.79 1 5.23ce |1 5.5ce |1 1.06e 0.67 f rd 1.72ce * 4 

Horse drivers (Ihorss)} 0.39 |/1 2.88ce |1 3.5¢ 1 1.15e 0.437) * “ » 4 
Railways : 

Goods porters 0.37 1 0.13¢e' |1 0.13 ce0 10.40 ° od . m4 

Permanent way 

labourers 0.30 11.52e* (0 11.52 ce'0 10.29 e 0.44 ° ° * | 








Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unskilled) 0.52 1 2.68e? |1 409¢e* 1 O5e?* 0.45 0.55 ||1.50 e ° 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, iron moulders, patternmakers : in Oslo, skilled mechanical 
engineering workers in general. Concrete workers: in Ireland, workers under mason’s direction. Electrical fitters 
(building) : in Oslo, workers in their second year of service. Cabinet makers and french polishers: in Oslo, workers 
with 4 years’ service. Upholsterers :; in Oslo, workers with 3 years’ service. Hand and machine compositors (print- 
ing): in Oslo, workers with more than two years’ service, for day work. Bookbinders and unskilled labourers 
(printing) : in Oslo, bookbinders and helpers in bookbinding in their second year of service. Tram and bus drivers 
and conductors : in Cork and Dundalk, bus employees only ; in Oslo, buses generally served by one man only. 
(c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average 
calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Average calculated 
on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

1 Basic rates ; subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. in the case of entrants to the service since 1 January 
1928 ; in addition, these rates are subject for the staffs in general to a reduction of 2% or 7% per cent., varying 
with the different railway companies. * Initial wage. * Plus “ tool money ”’, 6d. per day. * Minimum 
ne rates of wages, fixed by collective agreements. These rates are markedly lower than the rates actually in 
orce. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1987 (a) (cont.) 





NEw- PALEs- NETHERLANDS 
ZEALAND TINE 





Industry and occupation} Welling- 3 The tterd Utrecht 
(with code letter) ton 3 Towns Hague Rotterdam 





Earn- Earn- 
Rates Rates Rates | Rates —_y | rates inne 





Mils . L Fl. Fl. ' Fi. Fl. 
C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 48.0d 
Iron moulders ° 
Patternmakers 49.5 
Labourers (unsk.) J e 


| E. Building : 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers J 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


bo bo bo bo bo wwe Ww 
esses ss © 
ASD 

SRSBEF LR FS 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
Hand 
compositors ro 
Machine 
compositors job 

Machine minders 

Bookbinders 

} Labourers (unsk.) 


| L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


os 
fr Ror) 
octet 
eee 
AD 
noe 








M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


| 
| 


0.57 ce) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Wellington, tram drivers and conduc- 
tors only, workers in their second year of service; in Utrecht, operators of one-man vehicles. (c) Average of 
two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated 
on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Average calculated on the basis 
of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 


* Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel-Aviv. 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 









Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


POLAND 






SWEDEN 








Kato- 
witz 


Lodz | Poznan 








War- 
saw 


Géteborg 


Malmé 





Stockholm 








Earnings 





Earn- 


Rates ings 





Rates 





Earn- 


Earn- 
ings i 


Rates ings 





C. Mechanical engineer - 


ing: 

Fitters and turn- 
ers 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers 
masons 
Structural 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 

joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


and 


iron 


F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and book- 

eal 

and 
compositors | 

chine 

compositors io 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 

L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 
Railways : 
Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 








Zi. 


0.96 
0.90 


1.28 
1.81 


1.41 
1.13 


1.00 b 
0.61 ¢ 
0.61 ¢ 


0.83 











Zi. Zi. 
0.90 0.8 
1.20 0.89 
1.11 0.74 
0.65 0.66 


1.14 0.87 
* 7 
0.89 0.59 
1.06 0.79 
0.80 0.96 
* *. 

0.93 ° 
0.62 0.54 
0.77 0.65 
a * 
0.62 0.42 
1.02 1.29 
1.92 1.71 
1.17 1.31 


0.78 1.09 


1.27 


1.33 b | 1.03 
1.186 | 0.95 

* * 

° 0.84 b 
0.56 ¢ | 0.56 ¢ 
0.56 c | 0.56 ¢ 





0.81 b | 0.81 











Zi. 


00 i i> Go 
wae 


orem 


1.31 


0.83 


1.06 
1.02 


0.96 
0.71 


_ 
on 


onmr bo 
cononm ow 
@B@mbo 


1.49 b 
0.65 c 
0.65 c 


0.85 b 


Kr. Kr. 


1.50 2.24 
1.45 * 1.72 
1.36 = 
1.50 2.13 
1.50 1.87 
1.45 * 2.15 
1.45 1.68 
1.36 1.50 
1.15? 1.35 
1.48 * 1.60 
1.15 * 1.35 
1.33 * 1.49 
1.46 ? 1.66 
1.33 * 1.51 
1.22 * 1.35 
1.24 * 


ag 1.77 
° 1.77 
1.40 1.42 
1.12 1.14 
° 1.53 


1.74 

















1.26 * 
1.38 * 


te ee 
i me bo 
DAD 
Pr 


1.17 









Kr. x Kr, 





1.38 | 0.88"| 1.67 | 
1.37 | 0.881] 1.80 | 
1.32 | 0.88"| 1.70 

; 0.75*| 1.32 












2.07 | 1.65 | 3.02 
1.57 | 1.607] 1.81 
* | 1.50 | 2.70 
2.03 | 1.65 | 2.96 
1.74 | 1.82 | 2.70 
2.01 | 1.57"| 2.58 | 
1.73 | 1.58 | 2.04 
1.40 | 1.50 | 1.70 
1.30 | 1.267] 1.65 
1.54 | 1.48%] 1.76 | 
1.30 | 1.26"! 1.65 | 
| 
1.36 | 1.37"| 1.69 
1.48 | 1.50'| 1.80 
1.39 | 1.37%] 1.59 
1.263] 1.57 
















1.66 * 1.98 
1.66 S 1.98 
1.19 | 1.46 1.49 
1.19 | 1.33 1.36 
1.48 * | 1.61 | 







1.31 2.07 


| 


1.39 











(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. 


two children ; in Lodz, commencing wage for a permanent worker. 


(6) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Katowitz, a married worker with 


Horse drivers: at Katowitz and Poznan, 


workers in the municipal service ; at Warsaw, a permanent worker in the municipal service, married and with 
2 children. Local authorities’ labourers : at Lodz and Warsaw, permanent workers, married and with two children. 


(c) Average of two or more figures. 
+ Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreements. 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1987 (a) (cont.) 


TABLE I, 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Belgrade | Zagreb 
a? 
Din. Din. 


8.00 “5 

5.00 9.00 ¢ 
7.00 |11.00c¢ 
3.50 5.50 ¢ 


Union OF SoutH AFRICA 


Cape Town| Johannesburg 


Rates 


SWITZERLAND 
Basle | Berne | 
Rates 
Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1.75 be 1.65 be 1.65 be 








Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Zurich 











C. Mechanical engineering: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers e * e 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.22 b 1.126 1.126 


E. Building: 
Bricklayers and ma- 


sons 
Structural iron work- 
ers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unskilled) 


CoOorRoCoS © 
AAAWGAARH O&O 


to 
a 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


and _ _book- 





G. Printing 
binding : 
Hand compositors Book 
Machine compositors 5 and job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unskilled) 


L. Food Industry : 


Bakers 


M. Electric power distribu- 
tion: 





Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unskilled) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse drivers (1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unskilled) 


c 
c 

45 be! 

1.28 be? 

1.30 bef 


1.30 bef 


1.80c/ 


cf 
cf 


AT be? 
-34 bc! 
1.45 bc? 
1.45 bef 


2.08 cf 








1.40 bcf 


1.68 bef 

















3.00 





15.10 ce 
4.75 ¢ 


6.51 ce 
. 


8.59 ce 
5.4 


5.25 ¢ 











(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. 


(b) Supplementary 


definitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering) : in Switzer- 
land, workers employed in the central heating industry. Carpenters and joiners : in Switzerland, carpenters only. 
Painters : in Basle and Berne, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. Plumbers: in Basle and Zurich 
workers in their second year after apprenticeship and in Berne in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Electrical 
fitters (building) : in Basle and Zurich, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Furniture making: 
in Johannesburg, first-class workers. Hand and machine compositors and machine minders (printing) : in Switzer- 
land, married workers with more than two years’ service. Bookbinders, labourers (unskilled) (printing) : in Swit- 
zerland, workers in bookbinding workshops in their third year after apprenticeship. Bakers: in Switzerland, 
workers employed in large undertakings. Electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) (electric power distribution) : 
in Zurich, married workers. Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Zurich, married workers. In Cape Town, 
workers with 8 years’ service ; in Johannesburg, workers with 4 years’ service. Motor drivers and horse drivers 
(cartage) : in Basle, workers in their second year, in Berne in their fifth year, and in Zurich in their third year after 
apprenticeship. In Cape Town and Johannesburg, drivers of lorries of from one to three tons. Railway goods 
porters and permanent way labourers : in Switzerland, married workers. Labourers (unskilled) (local authorities) : 
in Zurich, married workers. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occu- 
pations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of 
work. (f) Average calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

" Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreements. * Average of the rates per 
undertaking. * Tram conductors’ rates. For bus conductors, the rate is 2s. 3.50d. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) 





AUSTRALIA || AUSTRIA || BELGium |} Brazi. 





| Industry and occupation | 


(with code letter) a 
Sya- Graz, Rio de 


Buenos 
: Linz Brussels || Janeiro, 
ae "eY |! Vienna Sao Paulo 








C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 

Fitters and turn- 
ers 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


FP. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
Hand | 





compositors 
Machine 
compositors 


job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


z) 


L. Food industry : 


Bakers 
M. Electric power distri- 
buti 


ion: 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers | 
Conductors 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 
Railways : 
Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 


















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I 





TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 





Canava (cont.) DENMARK || EsTonIA Unitrep States 


Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 





Van- | Winni- Copen- Tallinn, || Balti- | Bos- Chi- 


Toronto couver| peg hagen Tartu more ton cago 








C. Mechanical engineer - 
ing: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 





E. Building: 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


| F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


| G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
Hand | 





compositors - 
Machine job 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 






































_ (@) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (6) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I 


* 42 hours during certain winter months. * Average hours of work per week : 47.7 hours. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1987 (a) (cont.) 
Unitep States (cont.) FRANCE 
Industry and —— 
(with code letter Les hon 
New | New| Phila- | St. or- : Mar- : 
— Orleans | Y ork| delphia | Louis Fran~|deaux| Lille |Lyons) cities! Nancy | Paris 
es cisco 
C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers ° ad . ° ° sd 40 40 40 b| 40 40 40 b 
Iron moulders 24 . ° ° S ° 40 40 40 b| 40 40 40 
Patternmakers " ° » ad ° S 40 40 40 b| 40 40 40 
Labourers (unsk.)| * - ° . as 40 40 | 4056) 40 40 40 
E. Building: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 40 40 40 40 40 30 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Structural iron 
workers 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 b} 40 40 S 
Concrete workers 440) 446] 4006) 4060] 400) 405) 40 40 40 40 40 ° 
Carpenters and 
joiners 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Painters 40 44 35 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Plumbers 40 40 35-40 35 40 40 40 40 40 b| 40 40 40 
Electrical fitters 40 44 30 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Labourers (unsk.)| 44 44 40 44 40 40 40 40 40 6} 40 40 ™ 
F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers . ps ” 5 " ° 40 40 40 40 40 ° 
Upholsterers ° " ° ° . ® 40 40 40 40 40 . 
French polishers ° . ° . eS ° 40 40 40 b| 40 40 ° 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
Hand Book 
oa ond | 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 . 
Machine 
compositors) {| 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 || 40 | 36 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Machine minders 40 al 40 40 40 40 b| 40 40 40 40 40 . 
Bookbinders 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 S 40 40 40 
Labourers (unsk.) - . - ad . . 40 40 40 40 2 
L. Food industry : 
Bakers 40 b a 40 45 b 40 36 40 40 40 b| 40 48-50 b| * 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters se sd ° e ° e 40 40 40 40 40 7 
Labourers (unsk.) ° ad ad * e * 40 40 ® 40 40 ° 
N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers * ° ° e bd ad 40 40 6b 40) 40 40 b . 
Conductors ° e ° * e * 40 40 b 406) 40 40 b _ 
rtage : 
Motor drivers 3 a a a a a 40 40 40 b| 40 40 a 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) . 4 ° ° * ad 40 40 40 40 40 
Railways : 
Goods porters ° e ° e * ° 40 ad * e ad “ 
Permanent way 
labourers * * * * +. 7 40 . - . 40 e 
Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) e e e * * * 40 e 40 40 40 ° 





















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I. 


» Average hours of work per week : 47.7 hours. 


(b) Supplementary 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 




































































Great BRITAIN — | IRELAND 
Industry and occupation . i 
(with code letter) Bir- Bris- | Glas- Leeds Lon- | Man- | New- || Buda- Cork Dub-} Dun- 
cop tol | gow don | chester) castle pest lin | dalk 
C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 49 47 47 47 
Iron moulders 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 45 47 47 47 
Patternmakers 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 48 47 47 47 
Labourers (unsk.)| 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 48 47 47 47 
E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 46.51 | 444 | 44¢ | 46.5%) 44 46.5'| 44 51 47 44 47 
Structural iron 
workers 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 51 ° 44-47) * 
Concrete workers | 48 6b* | 48 b*) 48 b*| 486*| 486") 48b*| 486° 55 47 44 47 
Carpenters and 
joiners 46.51 | 444 | 44% | 46.57%) 44 46.51) 44 48 47 44 47 
Painters 46.51 | 444) 44° 46.51) 44 46.54] 44 49 47 44 47 
Plumbers 46.51 | 444 | 444 46.51] 44 46.51| 44 46 47 44 47 
Electrical fitters 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 46 47 44 47 
Labourers (unsk.)| 46.5° | 44* | 44° 46.51) 44 46.5'| 44 54 47 44 47 
} 
F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 47 47 | 47 44 47 46.57| 44 48 47 44 44 
Upholsterers 47 47 47 44 47 46.57 44 48 47 44 4% 
French polishers | 47 47 | 47 | 44 47 | 46.57| 44 48 47 44 | 44 
G. Printing and book- | 
binding: 
Hand Book 
compositors and 48* 48*| 48° 48° 48* 48? 48* 38 45 45 45 
Machine 
| compositors ) {| 48% | 482 | 48%] 48% | 48*| 48? 48* 37 45 45 | 45 
Machine minders 48* 48* | 48* 48* 48* 48* 48* 38 45 45 45 
Bookbinders 48* 48* | 48° 48* 48* 48* 48* 46 45 45 45 
Labourers (unsk.)| 48 * 48* | 48? 48? 48* 48? 48* 39 45 45 : 
| L. Food industry : 
| Bakers 48 ° ° 48 48 48 48 50 48 48 47 
| M. Electric power distri- 
| bution : 
Electrical fitters 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 49 47 44 47 
| Labourers (unsk.)| 47 47 | 47 47 47 47 47 54 |47-47.5"] 44 | 48 
| N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 48 sd 48 48 48 48 48 48 486) 48 48 b 
Conductors 48 ud 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 b 48 48 b 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 48 48 48 48 486) 48 48 50 46-48 48 48 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) a 48 48 48 48 ® ° 64 48 48 47 
Railways : 
Goods porters | 48 48 | 48 | 48 48 48 48 26 48 48 | 48 
Permanent way 
labourers 48 48 | 48 48 48 48 48 47 48 48 48 
Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.)| 47 48 48 47 47° 47 47 50 47 44 48 
(a2) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I. 
* 44 hours in winter. * 44.5 hours in winter ; 49.5 in summer ; average : 48 hours. * 45 hours as 
from 4 October. * 41.5 during ten winter weeks. * 39 hours in winter. * In the case of one of the local 


authorities of the County of London : 48 hours. ? In 5-day workshops : 46 4 hours. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1987 (a) (cont.) 





Nor- NEw PALEs- NETHERLANDS 
WAY ZEALAND TINE 








Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) wun P een 
elling- erusa- 
Oslo ton lem, 
Tel-Aviv 





C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 
ers 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 








F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors and 
Machine 
compositors iob 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.)| 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 48 48 48 
Conductors 48 48 48 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 48 44 55 55 55 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 48 44 55 55 sa 
Railways : 
Goods porters ° 40 57 57 50 
Permanent way 
labourers 46 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.)| 46 


40 57 51 50 


48 40 48 48 48 46 























| 
} 
| 
| 

















(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
definitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I 

* In the case of night work, 39 hours (36 hours in undertakings which do not belong to the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation). * In the case of night work, 36 hours (33 hours in undertakings which do not belong to the 
Employers’ Association). 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1937 (a) (cont.) 





Switzer- UNION OF Y 
SWEDEN LAND Sour AFRICA UGOSLAVIA 





Industry and tion 
(with code letter) Basle, 
t Berne, 
Stockholm Zurich 





Cape Town, Bel- 


Johannesburg || grade Zagreb 











C. Mechanical engineer-| 
ing: 
Fitters and turn- 

ers 


Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


” ice ae and 


masons 
Structural iron 

workers a e 
Concrete workers 46-48) 46-48 
Carpenters and 

joiners 46-48) 46-48 
i al 46-48 








| 

















46-4 " 
46-48) 46-48 
| F, Furniture making : } 
Cabinet makers 46 
Upholsterers = 
French polishers | 46 | 


| 


Machine 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


=H 











Food i 


| 
Bakers | 


| 
a 48 
Me, Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.)! 


N. Transport : f 
Trams and buses : | 
Drivers | 48 48 48 
Conductors | 48 48 48 b a 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers - | 48 516 
Horse drivers! | 
(1 horse) 48 | 48 516 
Railways : | 
Goods porters | 48 | 48 | 48 48 b 
Permanent way | " 
labourers 48 | 48 | 48 48 48 b 60 


\). Local authorities: | 
Labourers funsk.) 48 | 46 | 46 | 465 48 486 60 60 


(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 388 et seq. (b) Supplementary 
Jelinitions for certain occupations : see notes to table I. 

* In Stockholm, 45 hours. * Summer hours. * Basle, 49 hours ; Berne, 50 hours ; Zurich, 48 hours * 
summer hours. * Zurich only. * In case of night work, 43 hours. * In case of night work, 40 hours. 


" In Cape Town, 49.5 hours. 











48 


48 
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(Text continued from page 371.) 


(not for the total number of hours including overtime). Owing to 
the difficulty of compiling data relating to earnings in separate occu- 
pations, such data are available only for a very few towns and 
occupations. 

Some information received from Great Britain which is not pre- 
cisely within the scope of the tables is given after the notes on method. 


NorMAL Hours oF Work 


Table II contains the data received on the number of normal 
hours of work in the towns and occupations covered by the enquiry. 

These data are either derived from the same sources as the data 
on wage rates, or are taken from legislative provisions. It may once 
more be emphasised that they cannot in any way be interpreted as 
indicating the actual hours of work}, on account of the great extent 
of short time in many industries at the present time. 


NoTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE WAGES AND Hours 
oF Work STATISTICS IN TABLES I AND II, INDICATED BY THE LETTER a 


Argentina. 

Rates : Weighted average of standard wage rates, fixed unilaterally by the 
employers, except for masons (contract rates), workers employed in furniture 
making, and local authorities’ labourers (minimum rates). 


Hours : Normal (maximum) or contract statutory hours of work. 


Australia. 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked. 


Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by arbitration awards of the Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Council of Industry of New South Wales, 
by Wages Councils, or by collective agreements in force. 


Austria. 


Raies : Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by collective agreements or 
other decisions in force, and approximately equivalent to predominant rates. 


Earnings : Average actual earnings of time workers, according to information 
supplied by employers’ or workers’ associations. Figures in brackets : average 
hourly earnings of piece workers. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Belgium. 
Rates : Minimum time rates of wages, according to the scales in force or quoted 
by the official Employment Exchange in Brussels, as fixed by collective agreements 





1 For statistics of hours actually worked, cf. in the International Labour 
Review ; Quarterly Tables : statistics of the general level of actual hours of work ; 
and in Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1937 : actual hours of work, by industries. 
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in force or on the basis of employers’ offers and of the rates stated on the ccrtifi- 
cates issued to persons involuntarily unemployed. For mechanical engineering and 
building, the figures are equivalent to the average wages actually paid in the majority 
of cases. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Brazil. 
Rates : Average rates of wages, based on employers’ declarations. 
Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Canada. 


Rates and Hours : Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
in force on 1 October 1937 ; for most of the occupations under the headings building 
and printing, and for transport, the figures given are trade union rates. 


Chile. 


Rates ; Averages of maximum and minimum rates of wages, except for trans- 
port workers (minimum rates). 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Denmark. 


Rates : Minimum time rates or “‘minimum payments’’ on time work (especially 
in mechanical engineering) fixed by collective agreements ; the rates actually paid 
are generally higher. 


Earnings : Averages of earnings per hour on time and piece work. 
Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by collective agreements. 


Estonia. 

Rates : Medians of time rates of wages in July 1937, determined from individual 
contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in brackets : averages of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 


Earnings : Medians of average earnings per normal hour of work of time 
and piece workers in July 1937. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


United States. 


Rates and Hours : Minimum time rates of wages and normal hours of work, 
fixed by trade unions or collective agreements, applicable to members of the 
American Federation of Labor on 15 May 1937. These rates are regarded as 
representative for the whole year ; they are generally predominant rates of wages. 


France. 


Rates : Average time rates of wages, in accordance with collective agreements 
or other decisions in force, or based on information supplied by organisations of 
employers or workpeople. Figures in brackets: basic minimum time rates 
for piece workers. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Great Britain. 


_ Rates and Hours : Time rates of wages and normal hours of work embodied 
in collective agreements or recognised by organisations of employers and work- 
people, or usually in force, on 1 October 1937. However, in a certain number of 
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cases (indicated by a special note) the rates are those described as minimum rates 
in collective agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually paid 
to men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 18s. 6d. per 
week. The collective agreements in force in this industry provide that basic rates 
for piece work shall be such as will enable a workman of average ability to earn 
at least 25 per cent. over time rates, excluding “‘ war bonus ”’. 


Hungary. 
Earnings : Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings for time work. 
Hours : Normal hours of work. 


Ireland. 

Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force 
in November 19387. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates, except 
for trams in Dublin, which pay in many cases rates considerably higher than the 
minimum rates quoted. 


Hours: Normal hours of work during the complete week. 


Latvia. 

Rates : Weighted arithmetic means of typical time rates of wages. For drivers 
and conductors of trams and buses and motor lorry and van drivers, figures for 
June 1937. 

Earnings : Weighted arithmetic means of earnings per hour worked. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Norway. 

Rates : Standard rates generally fixed by collective agreements, or average 
wages actually paid for time work. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated 
by a special note) the figures represent minimum time rates fixed by collective 
agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work, account 
being taken of payments for overtime worked. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures given for both rates and earnings are 
the result of an enquiry undertaken by the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, Oslo. The data concerning rates relate to all skilled workers and to all 
unskilled workers engaged in this branch of industry in February 1937; the 
data concerning earnings relate to the same groups during the year 1936. In 
accordance with a collective agreement dated April 1987, time rates of wages for 
workers over 19 years of age have been increased by kr. 0.10, and piece rates by 
8 per cent. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


New Zealand. 
Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by decisions of the Arbitration 
Court. 


Hours : Normal hours of work, fixed by the Factories Act as amended in 1936 
or by decisions of the Arbitration Court. 


Palestine. 

Rates: Average time rates of wages for European workers, established in 
accordance with employers’ reports at the end of September 1987 and considered 
as basic rates. 

Hours : Normal hours of work. 
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Netherlands. 


Rates : Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, or by Government 
or local authorities, according to employers’ regulations or the scales in force. 
Generally they are minimum rates, which may nevertheless be considered as repre- 
senting in most cases the rates currently applied (except for electrical fitters in 
the building industry at Utrecht, where they are typical rates noted by the 
Employment Exchange). 

For transport (trams, buses, railways), electrie power distribution, and local 
authorities’ services in Amsterdam, averages for 1936. 

Figures in brackets: in Amsterdam and Rotterdam: minimum hourly 
rates guaranteed to piece workers ; in Utrecht: indicatory basic time rates for 
piece work, according to employers’ regulations. Further, the data for Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam relate to the first six months of 1937. 


Earnings : Net average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work ; 
the workers’ compulsory insurance contributions are deducted, but account is 
taken of payments for overtime worked. For workers in mechanical engineering 
and for structural iron workers in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, averages for the 
first six months of 1987. 

For bricklayers and masons, concrete workers, carpenters and joiners in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, figures obtained in the course of an enquiry extend- 
ing over one week during the month of September 1987 and relating to workers 
of at least 21 years of age: while the rates for corresponding occupations relate 
to workers aged from 23 to 24 years. 


Hours : Normal hours of work, fixed by legislative measures or regulations, 
or by collective agreements in force. 


Poland. 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked (time and piece work) in 


August 1937, in undertakings employing at least 20 workers. 
For transport (cartage : horse drivers), railways, local authorities, and (at 
Katowitz and Lodz) trams and buses : rates of wages. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Sweden. 


Rates : Typical or predominant time rates of wages. However, in a certain 
number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures are minimum time rates 
of wages fixed by collective agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked in 1987, for time and piece work, 
account being taken of the value of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Switzerland. 


Rates and Hours : Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
fixed by collective agreements, regulations, or other agreements. However, in a 
certain number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures are minimum 
time rates fixed by collective agreements. 


Union of South Africa. 


Rates and Hours : Time rates of wages and normal hours of work fixed by 
colleetive agreements, arbitration awards, legislative measures (Wage Board), or 
other regulations. 


Yugoslavia. 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked in June 1937. 


Hours; Normal hours of work in June 1937, communicated by the Central 
Secretariat of the Chambers of Labour. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON WAGES 
Great Britain. 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1936! 
(including payments for overtime and night shifts and bonus payments, but 
excluding out-working and travelling allowances) ? 





North- North-East 


Birming- : West- Man- Coast 
Occupation ham a district —_ t a chester district 
district (Clyde) district (New- 
( Glasgow) castle) 





Fitters and turners 
(average) * : 
Time work 
Piece work 


Iron moulders : 
Time work J ‘ * ‘ . ‘ 
Piece work t t . ‘ . 7.52 


Patternmakers : 
Time work 6.34 . 5.89 
Piece work 9.75 8.72 


Labourers : 
Time work 0.87 0.43 \ . . 0.03 
Piece work 5.18 2.69 I % i 1.61 
































+ Between October 1936 and October 1937, rates of wages of all categories of adult workers 
employed in undertakings belonging to the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion were increased by 2s. ‘6d. weekly. * Information supplied by the Federation. 
* Unweighted average of earnings in the two occupations considered, calculated by the Inter- 


national Labour Office. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A 


Table A below gives the cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in the 
national currency in the different towns covered by the enquiry into 
wages. These figures are based on the prices of 14 foodstuffs, 
communicated by the competent national or municipal statistical 
services, as a result of an enquiry carried out by the Office in connec- 
tion with the wage enquiry.! A certain weight (the same for all 
towns) has been attached to each article so as to arrive at the cost 
of the ‘* basket of provisions’. The average cost of the “ basket of 

rovisions ”’ in all the towns with under (or only slightly over) a million 
‘inhabitants has also been calculated. * 

These figures are not in any way offered as an exact and reliable 
measure of the cost of living in the various localities, but only as 
approximate indicators of the cost of living (in terms of foodstuffs), 
for the purpose of giving a very summary indication of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages given in the preceding statistics. To 
prevent any erroneous interpretation, their exact meaning and limit- 
ations may be recalled. 


1 The detailed data on the prices of the different articles used for these calcula- 
tions are published in the present number of the Review : ‘ Retail Prices in Certain 
Towns in 1937’. For the composition of the basket of provisions, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933 : “ An International Comparison 
of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 1932”, 
p. 532. 

2 For the reasons for limiting the averages to these towns, see below ; “ Retail 
Prices in Certain Towns in 1937’, p. 396. 
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In the first place, they are based on the prices of important food- 
stuffs only, and express the purchasing power of the national curren- 
cies only over these foodstuffs. It may quite reasonably be admitted 
that this measure is fairly representative for foodstuffs in general, 
the prices of which tend to bear a certain fixed relation to each other ; 
though even here important reservations must be made. But it is 
impossible to extend this measure directly to the aggregate of other 
goods and services of everyday use, as the purchasing power of the 
various national currencies is not necessarily the same over articles 
of clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses 
as it is over foodstuffs. If these other articles could be included in 
the “basket of provisions ”, so as to make it more representative of 
the aggregate consumption, the relations between these complete 
indicators of the cost of living would be different from those based 
exclusively on the prices of foodstuffs, and in some cases the difference 
might be appreciable. 

In the second place, these figures, even considered strictly as an 
indication of qudhaaiog wer over foodstuffs, are at best only a 
very rough measuring rod. There is no guarantee that the quality 
of these articles is absolutely the same in all cases, so that the cost 
of the basket of provisions may be more or less affected by the fact 
that the articles selected are of a relatively higher or lower quality. 
These divergencies in themselves may give a partial explanation 
of certain differences in the cost of the basket of provisions between 
towns in the same country, to which too much importance should 
not be attached ; in the averages computed for the country as a 
whole they would have a tendency to cancel one another out. tly, 
asthe quantity or “weight” attached to each article is the same 
for all towns, this uniform composition of the basket is not every- 
where an equally accurate reflection of the current consumption 
habits ; certain articles which are little consumed in a given country 
—and may therefore be rather dean—will in fact have relatively 
too much importance in the basket of provisions, while others in more 
current use will be under-represented or altogether absent ; in either 
case the result will be to exaggerate the total cost of the basket as 
compared with the cost in towns where the composition of the basket 
is a more accurate reflection of consumption habits. 

The figures in table A for the different towns can therefore not 
be used indiscriminately as a measure of purchasing power in general. 
Even with their signification restricted to foodstuffs, their reliability 
varies according to the countries or towns between which comparisons 
are being made. The greater the differences in the —— of prices 
and standards of living of the working classes, the less reliable will 
the comparisons be. 

It should be added that the “basket of provisions ” in question 
is merely a theoretical concept: it should in no circumstances be 
used as even a rough measure of either the minimum or the normal 
expenditure of a working-class family. If to some extent its compo- 
sition (the relative importance assigned to each item) is based on the 
average consumption habits of the principal countries considered, 
its volume is purely arbitrary, since the number of articles included 
has been determined largely by the possibility of collecting prices 
regularly in the countries considered. The absolute amount of the 
cost of the basket of provisions in any particular town has therefore 
no intrinsic meaning ; it is significant only in its relation to the similar 
costs computed for other towns or countries. 
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TABLE A. COST OF THE ‘“* BASKET OF PROVISIONS ” IN NATIONAL 
CURRENCIES IN OCTOBER 1987! 





Cost of the 
‘basket of 
provisions” 


Cur- | Cost of the 
Country and town rency | ‘‘ basket of 
unit | provisions” 


Country and town 





Argentina : Buenos Aires 


Australia: 2 towns 
Melbourne 
Sydney 


Austria : 
Vienna 
2 towns 
Graz 
Linz 


Belgium : Brussels 


Brazil: 2 towns 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 


Canada: 6 towns 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 


Denmark: Copenhagen 


Estonia: 2 towns 
Tallinn 
Tartu 


United States : 
New York 
Chicago 
8 towns: 

Baltimore 
Boston 
Denver 

Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 


France : 
Paris 





Great Britain : 


Hungary : Budapest 


Ireland: 3 towns 
rk 
Dublin 
Dundalk 


Latvia: Riga 
Norway: Oslo 


New Zealand: Welling- 
ton 


Netherlands: 4 towns 
Amsterdam 
The Hague 
Rotterdam 
Utrecht 


Poland : 
Warsaw 
3 towns 
Katowitz 
Lodz 
Poznan 
Sweden: 3 towns 
Géteborg 
Malmé 
Stockholm 


Switzerland : 4 towns 
Basle 
Berne 
Geneva 
Zurich. 


Union of South Africa : 
2 towns 


Cape Town 99.4 
Johannesburg 97.9 


5 towns: 
Bordeaux 
Lille 


Yugoslavia; 2.towns 
Belgrade 
Zagreb 


ons 
rseilles 
Nancy 


SRS SRAS 
SSRGS25 


























* Except for Estonia (July 1937); France (5 towns), Ireland, and the Netherlands 
(2 towns) (November 1937). 

* Cost calculated by using an estimate for one or two minor articles, based on prices in 
another town in the same country or prices in the same town at an earlier date. 

* Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle. 
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Lastly, as many currencies are at present subject to fluctuations 
in the exchange rates it has not been considered necessary to express 
the a in a common currency at the rate of exchange at some 

iven date. 
yo The method of using the figures in table A to determine approxi- 
mately the purchasing power (over food) of wages is as follows. Each 
wage figure is divided directly by the cost of the basket for the corre- 
sponding town, both figures being expressed in the national currency. 

he quotient gives the number of times the wage in question can pur- 
chase the basket of provisions at the prices prevailing in the corre- 
sponding town. It may be noted that the absolute value of these 
figures, too, is meaningless ; as the volume of the basket of provisions 
is arbitrary, the suiber of baskets that a given wage can buy is 
necessarily so also, and all that matters is the relation between these 
numbers, which are thus merely coefficients of the purchasing power 
of wages over foodstuffs. For convenience of comparison, and also 
to prevent false interpretations, it is thus convenient to express these 
coefficients in terms of one of them (the coefficient for one town or 
the average coefficient for a country); dividing each coefficient by 
the one chosen as base gives an index number of “real” wages. 


TABLE B 


Table B below gives the coefficients for the conversion into four 
different currency units of the national currencies of the various 


TABLE B. COEFFICIENTS FOR THE APPROXIMATE CONVERSION 
OF THE CURRENCIES OF THE COUNTRIES COVERED 
BY THE ENQUIRY, AT THE AVERAGE RATE OF EXCHANGE IN 1987 





Coefficients of conversion into: 
Couatry Currency - 
om Swiss French £ United 
francs francs sterling States $ 








Argentina Peso (n/c) 1.40 . 0.067 0.33 
Australia Austr. £ 17.20 d 0.800 3.94 
Austria Sch. 0.80 J - 0.19 
Belgium Fr. 0.70 ' . 0.17 
Brazil Milreis 0.27 J Y 0.062 
Canada 4.40 J J 1.00 
Denmark % 0.96 " Y 0.22 
Estonia .. Kr. 1.20 ‘ . 0.27 
United States 4.40 J J 1.06 
France ¥ 0.18 J . 0.04 
Great Britain 21.60 . r 4.94 
Hungary 1.80 d , 0.29 
Ireland 21.60 J J 4.94 
Latvia 0.85 . 5 0.20 
Norway . 1.10 t . 0.25 
New Zealand L. 17.30 t 5 38.97 
Palestine . 21.60 J J 4.94 
Netherlands 4 2.40 c * 0.55 
Poland 0.80 . " 0.19 
Sweden b 1.10 ‘ y 0.25 
Switzerland 100 0.23 
Union of South Africa 21.30 J F 4.90 


Yugoslavia 0.10 . 0.023 
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countries covered by the enquiry, at the average rate of exchange 
in 1937. This new method of presenting the data has been rendered 
necessary by the recent devaluation of various currencies attached 
to the Gold Bloc. It allows of a choice between one or another of these 
units for the purpose of converting the wage data for various countries 
into a common currency, so as to obtain a rough measurement of 
the cost of labour, considered as an element in the cost of production. 
The conversion is effected by multiplying the data in the national 
currency by the corresponding coefficient. 

These data have been communicated by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 


Retail Prices in Certain Towns 
in 1937 


The following table gives the results of the enquiry carried out 
by the International Labour Office into retail prices in different 
countries in 1937, in continuation of enquiries on the subject for 
previous years which have been published in the Review under a 


similar title. ? 

This table gives the retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles 
of heating in October 1937 (or some neighbouring date) in 25 countries. 
The list of articles chosen has been revised and completed, so 
as to correspond as closely as possible with the standard classification 
of foodstuffs adopted in the report recently published by the 
Office on the problem of nutrition. ? 

In principle, the countries and towns covered by the enquiry are 
the same as those of the annual enquiry carried out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on wages and normal hours of work in 30 
specified occupations. * Information is also given for three additional 
countries—Germany, Finland, and Czechoslovakia. For these the 
appropriate wage figures are not available; it has, however, been 
possible to obtain data relating to prices. In the case of Palestine, 
as the available price data were insufficient, information relating to 
that country is not at present given in the table of retail prices. 


(Text continued on page 401.) 





1 For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 3, March 1937, pp. 431-436: “ Retail Prices in Certain Towns in 
1936’. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice : Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23. Geneva, 1936. 

3 Cf. in the present number of the Review: ‘“ Wages and Normal Hours of 
Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in October 1937”, pp. 370 et seq. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1937 





Aus- 
GerRMaANy * TRALIA AUSTRIA BRAZIL 


Article 





| 
Vien-| 2 
na j|towns 








Pesos n/c Sch. | Sch. " Milreis 


1.600 
1.500 
1.800 


— 
_ 


. Wheaten bread 

Rye or “ black ’”’ bread 
Flour (wheaten) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 


Macaroni : - 

P st quality 
. Beef: { 2nd quality 

P ist quality 
Pork : 2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
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i) @ae-1 

sb ot 
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SO eP oo #5 eNSIRT IWS om 
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. Milk (unskimmed) 
. Single cream 
. Butter: fresh 
salt 
. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 
. Peas (dried) 
. White or red haricot beans 
. Potatoes 
. Green or red cabbage 
. Apples (home produce) 
. Prunes (dried) 
. Jam (ordinary quality) 
. Sugar (white granulated) 
. Chocolate (ordinary qual- 
ity) 
. Coffee 
. Chicory 
. Tea 
. Cocoa 
. Salt (cooking) 
. Beer (ordinary quality) 
. Wine (ordinary quality) 
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. Firewood (fir) 


- Bituminous coal (house- 
hold) : . 40.000 






































* Data corresponding to those for previous years, taken (unless otherwise stated : see notes * and *) from Wirt- 
scha/t und Statistik, No. 21, Nov. 1937, published by the Statistisches Reichsamt. 
* Data taken from the Berliner Wirtschajtsberichte, No. 20, Oct. 1937. 
; * Data relating to the town of Hamburg only, taken from Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung und Wirtschaft, No. 10, 
Jec. 1937. 
* Price of oil produced in the country. 
* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
Price of liver paté. 
Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.900 kg. per litre. 
Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1987 (cont.) 
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1. Wheaten bread 
2. Rye or “ black ”’ bread 
. Flour (wheaten) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 
. Macaroni . 
4 ist quality 
. Beef: 2nd quality 
. ist quality 
. Pork: 2nd quality 
s st quality 
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. Bacon 
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. Margarine 

Lard 

Olive oil 

Milk (unskimmed) 

Single cream 

Butter: fresh 
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salt 
Cheese (ordinary quality 
Eggs (fresh) 
Peas (dried) 
22. White or red haricot beans 
Potatoes 
Green or red cabbage 
Apples (home produce) 
Prunes (dried) 
27. Jam (ordinary quality) 
28. Sugar (white granulated) 
29. — (ordinary qual- 
ity 
30. Coffee 
31. Chicory 
. Tea 
33. Cocoa 
34. Salt (cooking) 


35. Beer (ordinary quality) 
36. Wine (ordinary quality) 


37. Firewood (fir) 
38. Bituminous coal (house- 
hold) 
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» Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per heetolitre. 

* Data for July 1937. 

* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. 

* Price of anthracite, including a tax of 2 per cent. on sales. 

* Price of bituminous coal ; price of anthracite : 162.1 cents ; these prices include a tax of 3 per cent. on sales. 

* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 

* Price of bituminous coal ; price of anthracite : 155.5 cents. These prices relate to 6 towns, and generally include 
a tax of from 1 to 3 per cent. on sales, the percentage varying according to the town. 

* Data for November 1937. 

* Price of peanut oil. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1987 (cont.) 
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Data for November 1937. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per kg. at the rate of 0.719 kg. per litre. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 17.5 eggs per kg. 
* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.900 kg. per litre. 
’ For two towns, price of table oil. 
* Price at The Hague only. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1987 (cont.) 
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1. Wheaten bread 
2. Rye or “ black ”’ bread 
3. Flour (wheaten) 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 
- Macaroni 
3 ist quality 
- Beef: 2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd oan 
. ist quality 
. Mutton: 2nd quality 
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» Veal: 2nd quality 
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. Pork: 15.00 
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- Bacon 
. Smoked fish (by weight) 
. Margarine 
Lard 
. Olive oil 
. Milk (unskimmed) 
. Single cream 
. Butter : fresh 
salt 
. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 
. Peas (dried) 
. White or red haricot beans 
. Potatoes 
. Green or red cabbage 
. Apples (home produce) 
. Prunes (dried) 
. Jam (ordinary quality) 
. Sugar (white granulated) 
. Chocolate (ordinary qual- 
ity) 
. Coffee 
. Chicory 
. Tea 
. Cocoa 
« Salt (cooking) 
. Beer (ordinary quality) 
. Wine (ordinary quality) 


. 
17.00 
18.89 * 

2.50 
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17.00 
0.63 
9.50 
6.00 


2.50 
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114.00 
0.75 | 0.70 
3.30 | 3.45 
3.50 | 2.50 
0.60 | 0.65 
1.50 | 0.90 
3.00 | 3.00 
5.00 | 4.40 
6.00 | 6.25 
6.13 | 6.21 
13.50 |16.50 
42.00 |40.00 
6.20 | 7.00 
90.00 |95.00 . | 120.00 
23.00 |23.75 * 
2.60 | 1.90 
2.60 | 2.80 
9.30 | 9.38 
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. Firewood (fir) 45.00 |27.50 { 33,13? 
. Bituminous coal (house- 


hold) 
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24.95 (29.38 } 48.00 | 
































4 Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.900 kg. per litre. 

* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. 

* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 
* Price of peanut oil. . 

* Data for June 1937. 





STATISTICS 


(Text continued from page 396.) 


Most of these data have been communicated to the Office by 
the competent national or municipal statistical services, except in 
the case of Germany ; for this country all the information has been 
taken by the Office from official publications. It should be remembered 
that the articles whose prices are recorded are not always of exactly 
the same quality in different countries and even in different towns 
of the same country. 

For wood and coal, the original prices quoted in some countries 
for the unit of volume have been converted by the Office into figures 
for the unit of weight (kilogram) ; for this purpose certain scales of 
equivalents (indicated in the notes) have been used. 

In all cases an unweighted arithmetic average has been calculated 
by the Office for prices in the various towns in the same country 
with under (or only slightly over) a million inhabitants; these 
averages seem likely to be representative of the level of prices in all 
towns of average importance. Separate figures are, however, given 
for large towns or capitals with over a million inhabitants, the 
conditions in which are hardly comparable with those found in 
countries where such large centres of population do not exist. 

The enquiry relating to rents in the corresponding towns is now 
in progress, and will be published later on. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference, Twenty-third 
Session, Geneva, 1937. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1987. xxxm1t + 881 pp. 
Paper : 20s. ; $5. Cloth : 25s. ; $6.25. 


—— Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work. Fifth Item on the 
Agenda. Part III: Coal Mines. International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
fourth Session, Geneva, 1938. Report V, Part HII. Geneva, 1938. x1 + 223 pp. 
58. ; $1.25. 

This report is in two parts ; the first contains an analysis of the national regula- 
tions relating to hours of work in coal mines, while the second reviews the inter- 
national aspect of the question. The first part, which covers Chapters I to IV, 
examines the manner in which national regulations have dealt with the problems 
raised by regulation of hours of work in coal mines. Chapter I enumerates and 
classifies the various types of national regulations, and the following three chapters 
deal respectively with the scope of these regulations, normal hours of work, exten- 
sion of normal hours, and supervision of enforcement of the regulations. The 
study covers most of the countries whose annual output of coal in recent years 
has exceeded one million tons. The countries are as follows : Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The second part, which forms the conclusions, is international in character. 
It contains a brief historical review of the previous efforts of the International 
Labour Organisation to regulate and reduce hours of work in the coal mining 
industry, followed by an examination of the problems raised by the proposal for 
international regulations with such a reduction in view and of the ways in which 
these problems might be solved. Lastly, in accordance with the usual procedure, 
the Office proposes a list of points on which it considers that Governments might 
be consulted. 


—— Problémes de travail en Indochine. Etudes et Documents, Série B (Con- 
ditions économiques), No. 36. Geneva, 1937. vi + 332 pp. 7.50 frs. 

Year by year the interest of the International Labour Office in Asiatic countries 
increases. As far back as 1919, the Washington Conference considered the special 
situation from the standpoint of international labour legislation of countries in 
which the climate, the incomplete development of industrial organisation, or other 
special circumstances, render industrial conditions essentially different from those 
of the more highly developed countries. The idea of a special enquiry was first 
formulated two years later (1921). It was embodied in the resolution of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1925 requesting the International Labour Office, 
“in consultation with the Governments concerned, to undertake, so far as is pos- 
sible, a documentary enquiry into the conditions of labour’ in Asiatic countries, 
“more especially in China, India, Japan, Persia and Siam and in the colonies, 
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protectorates and mandated territories in Asia ’’. Such is the origin of the researches 
which the International Labour Office has undertaken and has since actively pur- 
sued. Indo-China, a traditionally agricultural country where French colonisation 
introduced an industrial and capitalist structure, presented particularly interesting 
problems which gave this colony a foremost place in the “ Asiatic enquiry ”’. 
The study of these problems was furthered by a mission entrusted to Mr. Jean 
Goudal, an official of the International Labour Office, and carried out by him 
between October 1934 and January 1935 under the auspices of the French Ministry 
of the Colonies and the General Government of Indo-China. Inability to complete 
his work until 1937, i.e. two years after his return, made it possible for the author 
to take into account in his study the important social movement which developed 
in Indo-China during the closing months of 1936 and led to the promulgation 
of a labour code for both Natives and Europeans. He was thus able to carry his 
study of labour legislation in Indo-China down to its most recent and most impor- 
tant stage. 

The work is in four parts: the first, which follows an introductory chapter, 
deals with forced or compulsory labour ; the second with wage-paid labour (contract 
labour and free labour); the third with non-wage-paid labour (handicraftsmen, 
native peasantry, and interior colonisation) ; and the fourth with special categories 
of workers (Asiatic immigrants and the European labour supply). In his con- 
clusions the author mentions the results attained, and indicates what still remains 
to be done in order to complete the structure of labour legislation in Indo-China. 
He then considers whether respect for “ custom ”’ is not an obstacle to the pro- 
mulgation of labour legislation of a more or less Western type, a question which 
immediately raises a second : whether the maintenance of “ custom ”’ is not threat- 
ened by the birth of an Indo-Chinese proletariat. Finally, the author examines 
by what means the standard of living of handicraftsmen and the peasantry in 
Indo-China can be raised and emphasises the benefits that could be derived from 
a well-organised co-operative movement. 

Mr. Goudal’s study has so far appeared only in French, but an English edition 


is in preparation. 


Deuzxiéme Congrés scientifique international de Valimentation. La science de 
lalimentation en 1937. Rapports. Alencgon. 90 pp. 

Reports presented to the Second International Congress on Nutrition, held in 
Paris in October 1937. These reports are divided into six sections : physiology 
and nutrition ; rules of normal nutrition ; nutrition in colonies ; teaching and social 
organisation of wholesome nutrition ; food and food industries ; protection and 
control of food. Special mention may be made of the report (Section II) on the 
nutrition of adults and old people (Lz Nor and Charles Ricuet), which gives some 
indications of the food ration necessary according to the work done (light, medium, 
intensive). Certain reports in Section III contain information on the nutrition 
of Native workers in the Belgian Congo (B1Gwoop and TROLL), Morocco (GaupD and 
Sicaut), and Madagascar (THrroux, Grroup, and RATSIMAMANGA). The report in 
Section V on “Wine and Occupations *”’ (PoRTMANN) points out that wine is always 
a useful food, but should be used in different quantities according to the worker’s 
occupation. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ARGENTINA 
SANTA FE 
Mensaje y proyecto de ley de asistencia hospitalaria y organizacién de la asistencia 
social, Santa Fé, 1937. 62 pp., diagrams. 


AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 
Department of Public Works. Report for the Year ended 30 June 1937. Brisbane, 
1937. 38 pp., illustr. 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, 
No. 5, 31 January 1938, pages 123-124. 
9 
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DENMARK 

Det forste filles nordiske Méde vedrérende Ulykkesforsikring, Sygeforsikring 
og Invalide- og Pensionsforsikring i Kébenhavn den 6. og 7. September 1935. A. Fal- 
lesmédet. 74 pp. B. Ulykkesforsikringsmédet. 301 pp. C. Sygeforsikringsmédet. 
155 pp. D. Invalide- og Pensionsforsikringsmédet. 94 pp. Copenhagen, C. T. 
Thomsen, 1937. 

These four volumes contain the text in the languages in which they were written 
(Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish) of the reports read at the first General Congress 
on Social Insurance of the Northern European Countries, held at Copenhagen, 
6-7 September 1935. The first volume gives an account of the discussions at the 
plenary sessions ; the other volumes are devoted to the work of the three sections 
of the Congress, dealing respectively with accident insurance, sickness insurance, 
and insurance against invalidity and old age. 


FINLAND 

Sosialministerié. Vakuutusasiainosasto. Socialministerium. Avdelning fér 
férsikringsirenden. Kertomus eldkekassoista sekdé sairaus- ja hautaus- apukas- 
soista ja -renkaista vuonna 1933. Berdttelse angaende pensionskassor samt sjukoch 
begravningshjdlpkassor och -ringar ar 1933. Rapport sur les caisses de pensions, ainsi 
que sur les caisses et cercles de secours pour maladies et pour frais funéraires en 1933. 
Suomen Virallinen Tilasto. Finlands Officiella Statistisk. XXII. Vakuutusolot, 
Forsikringsvisendet. C. Helsinki, 1936. v1 -+ 119 pp. 

Statistical report on the activities during 1933 of the voluntary pension and 
assistance funds in Finland. The membership of these funds during that year was 
168,418. Receipts amounted to 24,991,400 Finnish marks, and expenditure to 
18,093,300 Finnish marks. A summary in French is included. 


etree ee rere 
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—— Kertomus vakuutsoloista Suomessa vuonna 1934. Berdt- 
telse angaende Férsdkringsvdsendet i Finland under ar 1934. Compte rendu de lVétat 
de V'assurance en Finlande en 1934. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto. Finlands Officiella 
Statistik. XXII. Vakuutusolot Férsiikringsvisendet. A 40. Helsinki, 1936. 
x + 145 pp. 

Statistical report on commercial insurance in Finland in 1934, including insur- 
ance companies authorised to cover the risk of industrial accidents, in accordance 
with the legislation on compulsory insurance against such accidents. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Ministry of Health. The Fumigation of Ships with Hydrogen Cyanide. Revised 
September 1937. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 9 pp. 2d. 

This pamphlet, which has been revised and brought up to date in the present 
edition, gives a detailed account of the technique of fumigation of ships, the pre- 
cautions which must be observed, symptoms of poisoning by hydrogen cyanide, 
and first-aid measures. 


Ministry of Labour. Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas in England 
and Wales for the Year ended 30 September 1937. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1937. x + 209 pp. 3s. 6d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, 
No. 4, 24 January 1938, pages 106-108. 


Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee in accordance with section 57 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1935, as to the Extension of Unemployment Insurance to Outdoor 
Private Domestic Servants. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 10 pp. 2d. 

This report recommends the extension of unemployment insurance to all classes 
of outdoor private domestic servants. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance ,Statutory Committee in accordance 
with Section 104 (5) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, on the Draft Unem- 
ployment Insurance (Insurable Employments) Regulations, 1937. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1937. 14 pp. 3d. 
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SCOTLAND 
of the Commissioner for the Special Areas in Scotland for the Period 
7 July 1936 to 31 August 1937. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 76 pp. 
Is. 3d. 


INDIA 
Report on the Conditions of Indian Labour in Malaya. By the Right Honourable 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H. New Delhi, 1937. 28 pp. 


JAPAN 
Shakai Kyoku Rodo-bu. Rodo Jikan ni Kausuru Chosa (Enquiry on hours of 
work). Tokyo, 1936. 


Tokyo-shi Shakai Kyoku. (Bureau of Social Affairs of the City of Tokyo.) 
Shushoku Chingin Chosa. (Enquiry on employment and wages.) Tokyo, 1937. 
62 + IV pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Departement van Sociale Zaken. Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie in het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1936. The Hague, 1937. x11 + 363 + x1 pp. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Departement van Economische Zaken. A/fdeeling Nijverheid. Glasfabricage 
in Nederlandsch-Indie. 43 pp. typescript, appendix, diagrams. 


NYASALAND 

Report on Nyasaland Natives in the Union of South Africa and in Southern 
Rhodesia. By J. C. Apranam, C.M.G., M.B.E., M.A., F.R.A.I., Dip. Anthrop. 
Zomba, Govt. Printer; London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1937. 65 pp., 
illustr. 2s. 6d. 

The Senior Provincial Commissioner of Nyasaland, on instructions from his 
Government, undertook in late 1936 and early 1937 an enquiry into the general 
conditions under which Nyasaland Natives are employed in the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia. His report contains an account of the experimental 
employment of tropical Natives on the mines of the Witwatersrand. This account 
is of particular importance in view of the recent extension of such employment. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Asistencia Social. El Instituto Nacional de Previsién. 
Protege y Asegura a los Trabajadores. Madrid, 1937. 15 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the Spanish Ministry of Labour and Social 
Assistance, describes the results of the progressive introduction of social insurance 
in Spain and the activities of the National Provident Institution, which is the 
supreme authority in the matter. In order to make the facts and figures relating 
to the development of the different insurance systems easily understandable, the 
authors have made use almost exclusively of diagrams or coloured illustrations. 
A large part of the pamphlet is devoted to old-age insurance, compulsory insurance 
against industrial accidents, maternity insurance, and the investment of funds 
administered by the Institute. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Agriculture. Division of Economics and Markets. Co-operative 
Section. A Review of the Co-operative Movement in the Union of South Africa. 
(With special reference to recent developments.) Bulletin No. 176. Pretoria, 1937. 
38 pp. 


Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of Migration 1936. Pretoria, 1937. 
Iv + 65 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, 
No. 6, 7 February 1938, page 160. 
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UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. The Response of Government to Agriculture. An 
Account of the Origin and Development of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on the Occasion of its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. By Arthur P. Cozw. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 107 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of Agriculture (The Farm Securiry ADMINISTRATION and the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS co-operating). Living Conditions and Popu- 
lation Migration in Four Appalachian Countries. By L. S. Dopson. Social 
Research Report No. III. Washington, 1937. 152 pp., typescript. 


—- Survey of Agricultural Labour Conditions in Concordia Parish, 
Louisiana. By Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Fotsom. Washington, 1937. 13 pp., 
tables, illustr. 


a Survey of Agricultural Labour Conditions in Placer County, 
California. By Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Fotsom. Washington, 1937. 14 pp., 
tables, typescript. 


—— —— —— Survey of Agricultural Labour Conditions in Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania. By Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Fotsom. Washington, 1937. 11 pp., 
tables, typescript. 


—_ — Tenure of New Agricultural Holdings of Several European 
Countries. By Erich KrarMer. Social Research Report No. II. Washington, 


1937. 92 pp., typescript. 


—— Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm Tenancy in the United States, 
1918-1936. A Selected List of References. Compiled by L. O. Bencaw. under the 
direction of M. G. Lacy. Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 70. Washington, 
1937. vil + 302 pp., typescript. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Dust Hazards and their Control 
in Mining. By D. Harrincton. Information Circular 6954. Washington, 1937. 


7 pp., typescript. 

—— —— Hazards of Compressed-Air Jets for Ventilating Gassy Mines. 
By R. D. Currie and L. L. Naus. Information Circular 6953. Washington, 1937. 
9 pp., typescript. 


Office of Education. Insurance and Annuity Plans for College Staffs. 
By Sherman E. FLANAGAN. Bulletin 1937, No. 5. Washington, 1937. v + 83 pp. 
10 cents, 


Vocational Division. Digest of Annual Reports of State. Boards for 
Vocational Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 
Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1936. Washington, 1937. ii + 68 pp., tables, typescript. 


—— Vocational Rehabilitation. Study of Employment Accident Cases 
Rehabilitated 1935-1936. 25 pp., typescript. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Discrimination in the Employ- 
ment of Older Workers in Massachusetts. From the Monthly Labor Review, June 
1937. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 28 pp. 


—. Labor Law Information Service. Occupational Disease Legislation 
in the United States, 1936. Bulletin No. 625. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. v + 58 pp. 10 cents. 

This report deals with the history and development of occupational disease 
legislation in the United States down to the end of 1936, and gives the provisions 
of the relevant Federal and State laws. 
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—— Division of Labor Standards. Digest of State and Federal Labor Legisla- 
tion enacted 15 September 1936 to 1 July 1937. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1987. x1x + 124 pp. 15 cents. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. A Four-Year Record of 
the Construction of Permanent and Useful Public Works, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. illustr. 


National Recovery Administration. Committee of Industrial Analysis. Report. 
Washington, 1937. x + 240 pp., typescript. 


Works Progress Administration. America Spreads Her Wings. Air Ports and 
Airways built and improved by the Jobless under the Federal Works Program. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. illustr. 


Construction Expenditures and Employment. Washington, 1937. 44 pp., 
typescript. 

—— National Research Project. Changes in Technology and Labor Require- 
ments in Crop Production. Sugar Beets. By L. K. Macy, L. E. Arnoxp, E. G. 
McKrsBen, and E. J. Stone. Studies of Changing Techniques and Employment 
in Agriculture. Report No. A-1. Washington, 1937. 48 pp., illustr., typescript. 


—— —— Changes in Farm Power and Equipment. Mechanical Cotton Picker. 
By R. L. Horne and E. G. McKrssen. Studies of Changing Techniques and Em- 
ployment in Agriculture. Report No. A-2. Washington, 1937. 24 pp., illustr., 


typescript. 


CONNECTICUT 
Commission Appointed to Study Pension Systems in the State of Connecticut. 
Report 1936-1937. Hartford, 1937. 36 pp. 


ILLINOIS 
State Committee on Citizenship and Naturalization. Citizenship and Naturali- 
zation Activities in the United States. Springfield. 145 pp. 


INDIANA 
Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended 30 June 1937. Fort Wayne, 1937. 10 pp. 


MICHIGAN 

State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Michigan Census of Population 
and Unemployment 1935. Employment Status of Persons 15-29 Years of Age. 
Lansing, 1937. 13 pp., diagrams. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Planning and Development Commission. First Biennial Report, 1936- 
1937. Concord, 1937. 124 pp., illustr. $1. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Labor and Industry. Minimum Fair Wage Law. Harrisburg, 
1937. 38 pp., diagrams. 


UTAH 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. The Prison Labor Problem 
in Utah. A Survey by the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. Salt 
Lake City. m1 + 43 pp., typescript. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sredisni ured za osiguranje radnika. Statisticki Otsek. Office central des assu- 
rances ouvriéres. Section de la statistique. Statistika radnickog osiguranja, knjiga 
druga. Statistique des assurances ouvriéres. Livre deuxiéme. Zagreb, 1937. Tables. 
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Second volume of the collection of statistical tables published during the years 
1933, 1984, 1935, and 1936, in the review Radnicka Zastita, showing the results 
of the application of the general system of insurance against sickness, maternity, 
and industrial accidents, in Yugoslavia. The first volume was reviewed in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. XX XV, No. 3, March 1937, page 443. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aasland, Aaslaug. Den nye Arbeidervernloven. Oslo, Det norske arbeider- 
partis forlag, 1937. 63 pp. 0.90 kr. 

This survey of the provisions of the Norwegian Labour Protection Act of 19 June 
1936, which came into force on 1 January 1937, is written by the Chief Woman 
Factory Inspector and published by the Workers’ Education Association ; it is 
intended mainly as a handbook for study circles. 


American Retail Federation. Federal-State Regulation of Commerce. The 
Significance of the Prison-made Goods Decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. Wash- 
ington, 1937. 7 pp., typescript. 


Arisawa, H. Nihon Kogyo Tosei Ron (Control of Industry in Japan). Tokyo, 
Yuhikaku Book Store, 1937. 292 pp. 


Association frangaise pour le développement de l’enseignement technique. 
L’enseignement technique et la réforme de V’enseignement. La formation profession- 
nelle. Paris, 1937. 63 pp. 


Baker, 0. E. Significance of Population Trends to American Agriculture. 


Reprinted from the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 2, April 1937. 
Pp. 121-134, diagrams. New York. 


Bandini, Mario. La colonizzazione agricola dei popoli moderni. Collana di qua- 
derni agrari. Societd coltura propaganda agraria. Turin, 1936. 20 pp. 


Bayer, Dr. Hans. Geld und Kredit. Sozialwirtschaftliche Lehrgiinge des Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes. Heft 2. Vienna, Gewerkschaftsbund der ésterr. Arbeiter und 
Angestelliten, 1937. 48 pp. 


Bollecker, René. La charte du travail du I1I™° Reich. Etude de la loi du 20 jan- 
vier 1934 portant réglementation du travail national. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. 


x + 211 pp. 


Béék, Frederik. Det rika och fattiga Sverige. Stockholm, Bonniers, 1936. 
255 pp. 

An interesting and colourful description of modern Sweden and its social, 
economic and cultural conditions. 


Bowley, A. L. Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1937. x1x + 151 pp. 

In this book, Dr. Bowley gives the substance of his numerous publications and 
articles on wages in the United Kingdom, the first of which dates from 1895. The 
book is not, however, a reprint of previous work, but a new study in which the 
results of previous investigations are brought into a cohérent whole, revised where 
necessary, and brought up to the year 1936. The course of average wages, both 
nominal and real, actual earnings and their distribution, the national wages bill, 
and the national income, are the subjects of separate chapters. The volume is 
very condensed and will be read with great interest by the statistician, not only 
for the results themselves but for the methods by which they have been reached. 
There is no person in the United Kingdom more competent to analyse the move- 
ments of wages than Dr. Bowley, and the volume will remain for a long time the 
only substantial and comprehensive contribution to this subject. 
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Brieger, E. After-Care and Rehabilitation. International Union against Tuber- 
culosis. Committee for After-Care and Rehabilitation. Presented to the Conference 
of the International Union against Tuberculosis, Lisbon, September 1937, and 
published by the British Journal of Tuberculosis, Vol. XX XI, No. 4, October 1937. 
142 pp., diagrams. 

The first two parts of this study deal with prognosis and after-care and with 
rehabilitation ; in the third part the author considers the different types of institu- 
tions and organisations for tuberculous patients in the different countries (colonies, 
sanatoria, urban workshops, and sanatorial village settlements), describing their 
working, and pointing out their advantages and drawbacks. 


Bunout, René. La main-d’euvre et la législation du travail en Indochine. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit de Université de Bordeaux. Bordeaux, Delmas, 
1936. 201 pp. 


Casacof, Christo. La rémunération et le contréle du travail dans Vindustrie. 
Paris, Dunod, 1936. vit + 99 pp. 


Christenson, C. Lawrence. Seniority Rights under Labour Union Working 
Agreements. Reprinted from Temple Law Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 3, April 1937, 
pp. 355-381. Sayre, Murelle Printing Co. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori dell’agricoltura. La carta del lavoro e 
Vagricoltura. Rome, 1937. 368 pp. 15 lire. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Publicity Department. The People’s Year- Book 
1938. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. 324 pp., illustr. 

The People’s Year-Book for 1938 gives as usual a summary of the activities 
of the British co-operative movement and devotes a large part to studies of the 
social and economic problems of the day (wages and the standard of living, holidays . 
with pay, labour in the distributive trades, retail distribution in Great Britain, 
the distressed areas, etc.). Co-operation overseas is dealt with in a series of notes, 
containing valuable data on the trend of the movement in a great many countries. 
The last part of the Year-Book is made up of directories of social and co-operative 
organisations in Great Britain. The main articles are supplemented by biblio- 
graphies and surveys of economic and social statistics. 


Davis, C. C., Salmonsen, E. M., and Earlywine, J. L. The Pneumonokonioses 
(Silicosis). Literature and Laws. Book III. JInternational Abstracts, Extracts 
and Reviews of the Pneumonokonioses and their Associated Diseases and Subjects. 
Chicago, Chicago Medical Press, 1937. 1,033 pp. 

Continues the series of volumes published in 1934 and 1935 (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2, February 1935, pages 298-299, and Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 5, May 1936, page 748). The first part contains analyses of 701 works and 
articles published during 1935-1936 in the United States and other countries. 
Bibliographical references omitted from Books I and II are given in a separate list. 
The second part reviews the laws relating to pneumoconioses in force in the 
United States and some other countries. Many countries having laws on compensa- 
tion for pneumoconioses, however, are not included. The work is completed by an 
alphabetical subject index, a “ medical’’ index relating exclusively to subjects 
of a pathological or medical order, and an authors’ index. 


De Michelis, Giuseppe. Alimentazione e giustizia sociale. Quaderni dell’ Istituto 
nazionale di cultura fascista, Serie settima, N. V-VI, 1937. Rome. 137 pp. 

Study of the social aspects of the problem of nutrition. The principal chapters 
deal with the following subjects: essential data on the nutrition problem ; the 
problem of nutrition from the international standpoint ; the Fascist Government 
and nutrition ; health legislation and control by central and local public authorities ; 
determination of the national standard of nutrition ; food rations (Army, Navy, 
Air Force) ; action by public authorities to improve the nutrition of certain groups 
of the population ; assistance under the corporative system ; general and special 
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propaganda for the improvement of nutrition. The appendices contain numerous 
statistical data on the causes of death (especially pellagra and rickets), production 
and consumption of the principal foods, wages, and the cost of living. The work 
also contains particulars of the composition of certain food rations (civilians, 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, etc.), dietary tables (especially for hospitals and curative 
establishments), and information relating to consumers’ co-operative societies in 
Italy. A bibliography of Italian works on nutrition is included. 


Deneke, Dr. Heinz. Der Freitrunk in Braugewerbe. Arbeit und Gesundheit. 
Sozialmedizinische Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des Reichs- und Preussischen 
Arbeitsministeriums. Herausgegeben von Dr. MARTINECK. Heft 30. Leipzig, Georg 
Thieme, 1937. 92 pp. 

Study on the practice of granting a certain amount of free beer or beer at a 
reduced price to the staff of breweries in Germany. The author examines its effects 
on the health of the staff ; in his opinion the excessive consumption to which it 
gives rise is a cause of alcoholism, and a study of diseases of the circulatory system 
and of the liver, and of accidents to persons entitled to free supplies of beer, leads 
him to consider this form of alcoholism an occupational disease of brewery workers. 
He examines its influence on the health of the race, and concludes that this practice, 
which is harmful to both the individual and the community, must be abolished. 


Deutsche Arbeitsfront-Zentralbiiro. Sozialamt. Deutsche Sozialpolitik. Berlin, 
1937. vu + 252 pp. 

This work gives a general survey of the evolution of social policy in Germany 
during the period 30 June 1936 to 31 August 1937. It describes in particular the 
organisation of the Labour Front, which includes almost all German undertakings 
and workers, the development of wage policy and the tax on wages, the new labour 
law, the measures taken for more effective prevention of accidents, etc. The last 
chapter is devoted to social insurance, including unemployment insurance, and the 
assistance provided by the Labour Front to supplement social insurance benefits. 


Ecole normale supérieure. Centre de documentation sociale. Inveniaires II. 
L’ économique et le politique. Introduction de C. BouGci&. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. 


243 pp. 15 frs. 


Faucherre, Dr. H. Vom schweizerischen K 2 haftswesen. Basle, 
1937. 32 pp. 

The author gives in a succinct form a general review of the Swiss consumers’ 
co-operative movement and of the different aspects of the activities of the Swiss 
Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. 





Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. The Causes and the Effects of 
Occupational Diseases. A Guide Book. New York, 1936. Charts, tables. 

The first part of this volume presents in the form of charts 85 different occupa- 
tional risks from injurious substances in 617 industrial occupations or processes. 
The second part summarises in the form of tables the properties, principal uses of, 
and symptoms of injury from, 68 chemical substances. 


Foenander, Orwell de R. Towards Industrial Peace in Australia. A Series of 
Essays in the History of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
An Economic-Legal-Historical Study. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press in 
association with Oxford University Press, 1937. xxvir + 292 pp. 2s. 

Several years have elapsed since the last general survey of Australian arbitration 
systems was published, and this study will therefore be welcomed for the account 
which it gives of the present position. It is concerned almost entirely with the Com- 
monwealth system, which the author describes as “ pre-eminent among Australian 
industrial instrumentalities, far surpassing both in standing and in force the tribun- 
als by which in the main State industrial powers are exercised *’. The treatment of 
the subject is mainly historical and legal, and a large part of the book is devoted 
to tracing the development of the powers of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
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since it was first established. There are also chapters on wage fixation, standard 
hours, and preference of employment for unionists, and a final chapter gives the 
author’s general conclusions. Mr. Foenander is of the opinion that “ the 
Commonwealth is well served by the present regulative system ”’. 


Gaber, Dr. Erwin, and Post, Dr. Alfred. Die Angestellienversicherung. Kurz- 
lehrbiicher der Sozialversicherung. Herausgeber: Dr. A.GRONEWALD. Band 5. 
Berlin, Langewort, 1937. 128 pp. 

The authors’ aim is to give a brief general survey of the present provisions 
governing the insurance of salaried employees in Germany which dates from 1913. 
This analysis is especially useful since it synthesises the numerous Acts and Orders 
relating to the application of the principal Act. The work thus constitutes not only 
an excellent guide for the reader who desires some general information on the 
matter, but also a valuable aid to those who follow the development of questions 
relating to the insurance of salaried employees. 


Garcia y G., Gerésimo, and Palacios A., Leon M. Principios de Economia 
Politica. Lima, Antonio Lulli, 1987. 236 pp. 

This book is specially intended for students of high-school standard. It sketches 
the basic conceptions of economic science, examines a number of present phenomena, 
and gives examples from Peruvian economic conditions which will be useful both as 
a guide to study and in dealing with problems of actual life. 


Gewerkschaftsbund der Ssterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten. Jnterna- 
tionales Angestelltenrecht. Vienna, 1937. 500 pp. 


Gibbon, Sir Gwilym. The Public Social Services. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. C, Part IV, 1937. Pp. 495-557. 

Record of an address delivered before the Royal Statistical Society by Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon, late Director of the Local Government Division of the Ministry 
of Health in Great Britain. In a short space it succeeds in giving a statistical 
review of all public social services in that country. It analyses current thought 
on basic problems incidental to administration, and gives the author's critical 
views on many of them together with suggestions for improvements. Tables are 
included giving figures covering periods of many years, which otherwise would 
only be discoverable by laborious search in different publications. By a happy 
choice of words and by his knowledge of and interest in the subject, Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon makes alive a theme which otherwise treated might be very dry. 

The first part of his address reviews the social services as a whole and deals, 
among other things, with their cost, their position in relation to each other, and their 
place in the national budget and in the general economy of the country. It also 
analyses what it calls the “ philosophy ”’ of the social services, and examines criti- 
cally current methods of administration. The second part reviews separately the 
various services in the following order : unemployment, national health insurance, 
contributory pensions, public assistance, old-age pensions (that is to say non-con- 
tributory old-age pensions), and, under the heading of “other services”’, housing, 
hospitals of local authorities, maternity and child welfare services, school medical 
treatment, etc. Thirteen tables of statistics are given, and the pamphlet closes 
with an account of the discussion on the address. 


Ginsburg, Louis. Population Movements. A Study in Migration. Introduction 
by Leonard Wootr. London, Victor Gollancz and New Fabian Research Bureau, 
1937. 36 pp. 6d. 

Discusses in separate chapters emigration from Great Britain, Europe, and Asia, 
the control of migration, and the case for its regulation. 


100 Godini Balgarska Industria 1834-1937. Edited by the Union of Bulgarian 
Manufacturers (Saius na Balgarskite Industrialtzi). Sofia, 1937. 
Collection of interesting articles published on the occasion of the centenary 


of Bulgarian industry. 
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Goudriaan, Dr. Ir.J. Waardevast geld. De eerste voorwaarde voor het behoud van 
welvaart, vrijheid en cultur. Uitgave van de Nederlandsche Vereeniging voor 
Waardevast Geid te ’s-Gravenhage. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink, 1937. 47 pp., 
diagrams. 


Graham, Frank D. Die Stabilisierung der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung. Kieler 
Vortriige gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. 47. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Andreas PrREDé6HL. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1937. 23 pp. 


Grisel, André. La liberté d’opinion des fonctionnaires en droit fédéral suisse. 
Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé. 126 pp. 

After a critical exposition of the concept of a civil servant in Swiss Federal 
law, the author examines the legal provisions limiting freedom of opinion among 
civil servants, first those applying to service obligations (strikes, execution of orders, 
collaboration in the management of public services), and secondly those relating 
to obligations outside the service (freedom of association, political rights, auxiliary 
occupations, etc.). A chapter is devoted to regulations concerning disciplinary 
proceedings, an examination of certain cases, and legal practice. 


Guhl, Dr. Theo. Das neue Aktiengesellschafts- und Genossenschaftsrecht der 
Schweiz. Nach dem Bundesgesetz iiber die Revision der Titel XXIV bis XXXIII 
des Obligationenrechts vom 18. Dezember 1936. Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 
1937. 139 pp. 

The revision of Sections XXIV to XXXIII of the Swiss Code of Obligations 
effected by the Federal Act of 18 December 1936, the major part of which came into 
force on 1 July 1937, relates chiefly to capitalistic companies and co-operative 
societies. The new law governing these two forms of business is the subject to which 
Professor Guhl devotes this book. He does not confine himself to indicating the 
essential innovations introduced by the Act, but also analyses the principles on 
which the amended legislation rests. It is therefore a general study of the legal 


status of capitalistic and co-operative societies that he presents. The exposition 
is built up, as far as possible, on the same plan as the Act itself. An index facilitates 
the use of the book as a work of reference. 


Havlik, Dr. Vilém. Vyznam tstavntho ogetrovani v socidlnim pojisteni. Studijni 
knihovna socidlniho pojisteni. Svazek 2. Prague, Usttedni svazu nemocenskych 
pojistoven, 1936. 23 pp. 

On the basis of the figures for 1931 and 1932 published by the Czechoslovak 
Central Social Insurance Institute, the author examines from the statistical stand- 
point the results of the medical, preventive and curative treatment given to the 
insured. 


Horowitz, David. Aspects of Economic Policy in Palestine. Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. Economic Research Institute. Tel-Aviv, 1936. 68 pp. 


Keir, Malcolm. Labour’s Search for More. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1937. x11 + 527 pp. $3.50. 


Kikuchi, M. Taishoku Tsumitate Kin oyobi Taishoku Taete Ho no Shuyo 
Mondai, (Main Problems arising from the Act on Retirement Funds and Allow- 
ances.) Reprinted from the review Hosei Kenkyu, University of Kyushu. Tokyo, 
1937. 


Kinrosha Kyoiku Chuokai. (Central Association: of Workers’ Education.) 
Workers’ Education in Japan. Tokyo, 1937. 23 pp. 


Koban, Hermann. Der Reichsverband der Landwirtschaftskrankenkassen 
Oesterreichs. Riickblick und Ausblick. Schriftenreihe zur landwirtschaftlichen 
Sozialversicherung. Herausgegeben vom Reichsverband der Landwirtschafts- 
krankenkassen Oesterreichs. Heft Nr. 1. Vienna, 1987. 22 pp., illustr. 

Address given before the Austrian Central Union of Agricultural Sickness Insur- 
ance Funds, of which Mr. Koban is president. After a historical account of social 
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insurance in agriculture, the author reviews the different problems connected with 
it, and considers, in particular, whether the Austro-German treaty relating to 
social insurance should be amended to take into account the increase in the emigra- 
tion of agricultural workers to Germany. He points out the importance of interna- 
tional collaboration with a view to the general adoption of social insurance in agri- 
culture. 


Kuczynski, Jiirgen. New Fashions in Wage Theory: Keynes-Robinson-Hicks- 
Rueff. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1937. vim + 98 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The first part of this book consists of essays criticising the theories associated 
with the names of Mr. Rueff, Mr. Keynes and Mrs. Robinson, and Mr. Hicks ; 
the second part contains statistical essays dealing respectively with wages in British- 
controlled textile factories, the relative influence on death rates of increasing 
intensity of work and of safety measures, fluctuations in death rates during busi- 
ness cycles, and the measurement of the cost of living. Mr. Kuczynski proposes 
that cost-of-living indexes be constructed for several different income groups and 
that the weights used in combining these indexes into a single general index be 
changed at monthly or yearly intervals to correspond to changes in the relative 
numbers of income receivers in the different groups. 


Kuczynski, R. R. Economic Causes and Consequences of Population Movements. 
“ Index’, No. 131, November 1936, Vol. XI, 11. Pp. 223-240. Stockholm, Svenska 
Handelsbanken. 

The author tries to show that at present little is known about the economic 
causes and consequences of population movements. 


Laidler, H. W., and Campbell, W. J. (1) Consumers’ Co-operation — A Social 
Interpretation. By H. W. LamwiLer. (2) The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. 
A Factual Survey. By W. J. CAMPBELL. New York, League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy, 1937. 64 pp. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet is in two parts ; the first gives the author’s views on the social 
aims of co-operation, the second consists mainly of a well-presented survey of the 
history and recent development of consumers’ co-operation in the United States, 
and a discussion of the economic and educational problems with which the move- 
ment is faced. 


Ludkiewicz, Zdzislaw. Polityka wielkich robot publicznych. Warsaw, Ligi 
Odrodzenia Gospodarczego Polski, 1936. 169 pp. 4 zloty. 

Exhaustive study of the policy of large-scale public works. The author reviews 
every aspect of the problem and brings into prominence the réle of public works 
considered as part of the economic programme of the State, the influence of public 
works on the national income, their importance during the economic depression, 
their financing, and international co-operation in carrying them out, etc. He con- 
siders that large public works can be used to regulate economic conditions effec- 
tively, and advocates inflation as likely to have a beneficial effect on monetary 
circulation, and thus render possible the carrying out of public works. 


MacCrone, I. D. Race Aititudes in South Africa. Historical, Experimental and 
Psychological Studies. Published on behalf of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1937. 
XIV + 328 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The Professor of Psychology at the University of the Witwatersrand examines 
the historical background of the race attitudes of the European population in South 
Africa, describes a series of psychological experiments conducted among University 
students, and outlines his conclusions as to the group psychology affecting the 
attitudes of Europeans in South Africa towards the Native. 


Magondeaux, Odette de. Les ententes industrielles obligatoires et le corporatisme 
en France. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1937. 163 pp. 


National Economic and Social Planning Association. Report of the Committee 
on the Textile Industry in the United States of America. Washington, 1987. 1 + 


41 pp. 25 cents. 
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National Education Association of the United States. Committee on Tenure. 
Minimum- Salary Laws for Teachers. Washington, 1937. 37 pp. 25 cents. 


Nicolov, Dim. Kolektivniat troudov dogovor. Sofia, 1937. 64 pp. 10 leva. 

The author, formerly Bulgarian Director of Labour, examines with great com- 
petence the history, structure, and nature, of collective agreements and the relevant 
legal practice in Bulgaria and in other countries. The numerous studies on this 
subject published by the International Labour Office, he says, constitute valuable 
preparatory work, but he hopes that the problem of collective agreements will in 
the near future be placed on the agenda of the International Labour Conference, 
in order that it may receive a practical solution on an international basis. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering (AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION and NortH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
co-operating). Recent Changes in the Social and Economic Status of Farm Families 
in North Carolina, By C. Horace Hamitton. Bulletin No. 309. Raleigh, 1937. 


180 pp., diagrams. 


Orchard, John E. The social background of Oriental industrialisation: its 
significance in international trade. Reprinted from Explorations in Economics. 
Pp. 120-130. New York, London, McGraw Hill, 1937. 


Palazzi, Sandro Diambrini. L’idea del diritio nel sistema giuridico corporativo. 
Rome, Augustea, 1936. 192 pp. 10 lire. 


Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs. A Bibliography of Occupational Litera- 
ture. Preliminary Edition. Published for the National Occupational Conference 
by the American Library Association. Chicago, 1936. x1v + 402 pp. 

This bibliography, which contains approximately 8,000 titles, represents the 
result of an endeavour to select, annotate, and classify, all the useful occupational 
information which has been published in the United States during the last fifteen 


years. 


Patch, Buel W. Collective Bargaining in the Soft-Coal Industry. Editorial 
Research Reports. Vol. I, 1937. Pp. 183-199. Washington. 


Pedersen, Jorgen, and Petersen, O. Strange. An Analysis of Price Behaviour 
during the Period 1855-1913. Economic Publications of the Institute of Economics 
and History, Copenhagen. Copenhagen, Levin and Munksgaard; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1988. 268 pp. 12 kr. 


Pic, Paul (with the collaboration of Jean KREHER). Traité élementaire de législa- 
tion industrielle. Les lois ouvriéres. Deuxiéme supplément a la €™° édition. Analyse 
des décrets-lois de juillet-octobre 1935, et des lois sociales de juin-décembre 1936, 
ainsi que des autres textes législatifs ou réglementaires promulgués de janvier 1933 a 
Sin décembre 1936. Paris, Rousseau, 1937. 102 pp. 


Pinheiro Machado, Dulphe. Promptuario da legislagao immigratoria Brasileira 
e informagoes uteis aos estrangeiros decisoes e jurisprudencia, Rio de Janeiro, Borsoi. 
1936. 363 pp. 


Planned Society. Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow. A Symposium by Thirty-five 
Economists, Sociologists and Statesmen. Edited by Findlay MACKENZIE. Foreword 
by Lewis Mumrorp. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1937. xxvu + 989 pp. $5. 

This symposium cannot fail to be of value to anyone interested in economic 
planning. The contributions are unequal, but they include some of the wisest 
short statements made on this question. Many of the papers have already appeared 
in print, but to have them gathered within a single cover is an obvious convenience. 
The fact that the great majority of the contributions are written from the point 
of view of conditions in the United States is both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
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It gives a coherence to the volume that could otherwise hardly be attained. On 
the other hand, the book does not adequately represent what is being thought 
and done on this question in other countries. A section on “ Techniques of Economic 
Control in Fascist and Communist Societies ’’, and a wide-ranging bibliography, 
compensate to some extent for this partial treatment. A brief introduction by 
Lewis Mumford, placing the problem in its wider setting, strikes a necessary note. 
But American problems and experience are not necessarily typical for the world 
as a whole. For a right understanding in this field an international symposium 
is required. Nevertheless, as an example which might usefully be followed in other 
countries this volume comes opportunely and deserves the highest praise. 


Radulescu, D. Introduction a l'économie dirigée en sept legons. Bibliothéque 
générale d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1937. 128 pp. 15 frs. 


Ramirez Otérola, Jorge. Legislacién Social Peruana. Tomo lI: Legislacién, 
Critica, Reforma. Biblioteca de la “ Revista de Economia y Finanzas’’, Lima, 
P. Barrantes Castro, 1937. vi + 288 pp. 4 sols. 

This is the first part of a work planned in six volumes, The author’s object is to 
describe—in so far as the fluid nature of his subject permits—the problems of 
labour and social assistance in Peru and the direction which a well-organised reform 
should take. He studies comparative social legislation and Peruvian law and juris- 
prudence, reviews the sources of information, passes to doctrinal discussion, and 
concludes with a proposed policy regarding the amendment, adoption, or repeal, of 
various measures. A well-constructed systematic treatment of the question. 


Rauecker, Dr. Bruno. Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen zwischen 
Elsass-Lothringen und dem Saargebiet 1920-1935. Heidelberg, Berlin, Kurt 
Vowinckel, 1937. 173 pp. 

In this interesting study, Mr. Rauecker gives a history of the social and economic 
relations between Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar Territory from 1920 to 1935. 
He analyses from the social standpoint the relations established between these 
areas in connection with social insurance and social welfare, trade union organ- 
isation, the regulation of working conditions (collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration, wages, etc.), and labour legislation (hours of work, protection 
against dismissal, protective labour laws, etc.). From the economic standpoint, 
he traces the different stages of the progressive incorporation of the Saar market 
with the French market. He examines in particular the part played by the coal 
industry, the iron industry, and agriculture, in the economic relations between 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar. He tries to show that this economic interdependence 
has led to an economic or financial control of industry in the Saar by foreign capital. 
In conclusion, he expresses the hope that the economic relations between these 
two adjoining territories, which have fallen off since the return of the Saar to 
Germany, will be resumed, as he considers likely since their interdependence is the 
result of a natural division of labour and production. 


Rens, Jef. Corporatisme, non! Organisation des professions, peut-éire! Preface 
by C. Mertens. Publications de la Centrale d’éducation ouvriére. Brussels, 1937. 
106 pp. 5 frs. 

After explaining that the question of the legal status of trade unions within 
the framework of a general organisation of the trades and occupations of the country 
has been raised in Belgium, the author proceeds to analyse the legal position of 
trade unions in some democratic countries (Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands), and then considers the problem of the organisation of trades and occupations 
in Belgium, indicating the origin of the idea, its evolution, and its embodiment 
in concrete form in the existing legislation and in different proposed laws, of which 
he gives a comparative study. The book ends with a number of conclusions in 
which Mr. Rens defines his views on the question and summarises the appropriate 
conditions for such an organisation in Belgium. 


Rivarono, Olga. Monografia di podere. Istituto Fascista di Cultura. Societa 
di cultura e di propaganda agraria. Turin, G. Giappichelli, 1936. 39 pp. 
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Rodriguez, Dr. Oscar. Las Enfermedades Profesionales. Estudio para una 
reforma de la ley No. 9688, con un apéndice : El cancer desde el punto de vista de 
las enfermedades profesionales y la ley Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1937. 208 pp. 

Study made with a view to the amendment of the Argentine Act relating to 
compensation for occupational diseases. The author first examines the principles 
on which the laws on the subject in the different countries are based. The greater 
part of the work is then devoted to a general review of the occupational diseases 
covered by the Argentine law, followed by proposals for its amendment. The 
second part of the book deals with occupational cancer and compensation. Finally, 
the work contains the text of a proposed Act embodying the amendments suggested. 


Rojas Valenzuela. Armando, and Ruiz de Gambos A., Alberto. Consultor Practico 
del Empleador y del Empleado Particular. Santiago (Chile), Soc. Imp. y Lit. Uni- 
verso, 1937. 200 pp. 

The first part of this work contains an account of the legislation and regulations 
relating to private salaried employees in Chile, in particular the provisions of the 
labour code and the laws and regulations for the improvement of the economic 
situation of these employees. The second part is devoted to commentaries on this 
legislation, an exposition of the legal practice, and administrative decisions. In 
order to make the working of certain legal provisions clear, the authors have in- 
cluded examples of different official forms to be used by employers to show, for 
instance, the records of labour turnover, holidays, and wages. 


Sayer, Henry D. Some Facts on Compensation Costs with Special Reference 
to Inclusion of Occupational Diseases. An Address delivered before the Congress 
of the Greater New York Safety Council at New York, 14 April 1937. New York, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 1937. 12 pp. 


Schmidt, Bertha. Hamburgs Heimarbeit. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Wiirde eines Doktors der wirtschaftlichen Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakult&t 
der Christian-Albrechts- Universitat zu Kiel. Wandsbek, J. G. Bitter, 1936. 159 pp. 


This monograph, which contains a historical and economic survey of home work 
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